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“WELL,” SAID GERTRUDE, HAUGHTILY, “I HAVE NO WISH TO DIVE INTO YOUR PRIVATE AFFAIRS.” 


HORACE LANGFORD'S TREACHERY. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER I. 


He was e fine fellow, was Horace Langford, 
only son of James Langford, Esq., of ‘The 
De ile,” Hertfordshire ; but as hia enemies avowed, 
and his friends after a time were bound to admit, 
ho was like a copper kettle, very bright outside, 
and very hollow within, ; 

Bis dark silky moustache covered a mouth 
from which would issue simultaneously the 
Greatest falsehood and the sweetest nothings 
that ever tongue could betray, whilet his dark 
hauel eyes were the only feature in his face which 
would not hide his feelings. Try ae he would 


the world to appear gay those tell-tale eyéa w0uld | seated by an open window, enjoying the cool 

almost melt in their sockets. | breeze after the heat of a eultry August day. 
Wherever he went his witty humour and! ‘Weil, father,” said the latter, as he watched 

cheerful manners made him a geueral favourite ;! the smoke gracefully curl from the cigar he 


| and although there was a whisper abroad—a| had in his mouth, “so you have let Myrtle 


story not very creditable to those most closely Villa at last!” 
concerned-—no one believed it, and Horace was| “ Yes,” replied Mr. Langford, “and if refer- 
as much admired and as much courted as though | ences can be depended on I think I have secured 
no hint of his having done a dishonourable action | & very good tenant. 
had ever been heard. | “And the name?” queried the young man. 
But atill an occasions! breath would, as it} ‘'Mrs. Hazlewood,” was the reply. “She 
were, fan the smouldering flame; aud then it | is the widow of a rich Indian planter, who bas 
waé said that one night there was a stormy | not long been deed, when she as soon as prac- 
scene between father and son, when the latter | ticable returned to her native country, bringing 
left the “Dells,” banging the heavy door | with ber her only daughter, a young lady of 
behind him, But the old man repented of his | eighteen summers, with rupees su‘ficient to pave 
harshness long before the echo of that bang | half Hertford.” 
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to control them otherwise it was of no use ; when 
he wasted them to look grave they would | 


had resounded through the house, aud ere a) 
fortnight had elapsed Horace was home again, 
and the scene of that night apparently for- | 


gotten. 


“As ugly as ein, and as dark as Satan, I'll 
bet,” said Horace. 
“Then you'll lose, air,” responded his father, 


| “The mother, well, never mind the mother,” 


Mal Four years have elapsed since then, and at he continued, as if he thought in her case maybe 
‘avariably laugh, and when he would have given | the time our tale opens father and son are | his son was right, “ but the daughter is as lovely 
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a girl as ever I wish to see, and, far from being 
dark, she is a b'onde of the purest type, as fair as 
though a ray of Indian sun had never touched 
her cheek.” 

Horace took the cigar from his mouth, 
evaporativg the smoke in all kinds of fantastic 
forme, as he Jistened to his father’s eulogies on 
Mies Hazlewood’s charms, those tell-tale eyes 
assuming a dreamy, faraway look, as if in the 
distance they were guzing on & face, maybe as 
fair as that of the Indian beauty. 

‘They are expected to take poszeasion on the 
29th of next month,” continued the old gentle- 
iar, “and I have given my agent instructions 
to see that everything is in readiness, and I 
ave no doubt we shall find them very nice 
neighbours.’ 

Horace heard all his father had to say, and 
after entering in'o all matters concerning what 
should be done, and what should not be done 
for his new tenants, rose, threw away the 
cigar he bad been smoking, previous to lighting 

fresh one, and saying he was going to stretch 
nis legs, walked from the window to the flower 
garden, on to which it op ned. 

He sauntered from the garden to the grounds, 
which, from their undulating nature, bad gained 
it the name of “ The Dells,” There was no sound 
but the ruetle of the leaves, and the occasional 
whirring of a bat, as it passed to and fro in the 
wmmer night air. 

“V'l) wager my fathor has some scheme in 
his head,” thought Horace. “ Misa Hazlewood, 
& beauty aud an heirees, to he songht, wooed, 
aud won by my hemble seif. Well, we shall 
see, governor, but [ think not ;” and in the atill- 





Horace soon diveated the note he had handed 
him of its covering. 

It was too dark to read, but he could feel a 
card enclosed, which by the faint light of the 
moon he could see was a photograph, just visible 
enough to tell him who it was; and pressing ® 
kise on the inanimate face, he placed it with the 
note in his breast, and retraced his steps to the 
room where he had left his father sitting. 

The lamps were lighted on his returo, and only 
a short time elapsed beforo the old gentleman 
said he shoud retire for the night, 

Left alone, Horace anxiously drew the letter 
from his bosom ; it was beautifully scented with 
the tobacco in Joe’s incer pocket, but he read 
and reread it, unheedipg the acent it had con- 
tracted during its transit, 

And the portrait, it was that of a girl whose 
sad eyes seemed even in the picture to gaze so 
loving|y into his, and the lips te pout for the kiss 
he gave. 

He looked at tha back, 

* Come, darling, lam dying! Ethel.” 

** And that brute not to tell me,” he said, as 
again he took up the letter, It was dated some 
time back, the writing on the portrait was fresh, 

“Ob! my darling, my darling!” he cried, 
and, burying his face in his hands, wepd like a 
child, 

Mr, Langfcrd was greatly surprised the nexb 
morning on learning that his son bad lefo for 
London by an early train, leaving a note behind 
him to say that urgent business had called him 
to town, but‘'he would be back in a day or two. 

The 29th duly arrived, and with iv two huge 


; vans, loaded with new and costly furniture, 


ness of the eveving a sigh was heard to escape | 
| days previous to the arrival of Mrs. and Miss 


hie lips. 


Just then a rustle in the adjoining: shrubbery | 
and the sound of heavy boots crushing down | 


underwood caused hiro to start; and as a man 


with a shaggy red beard and unkempt hair of the | 


ame hve made hie appearance, a frown passed 
over the features of the other, 

* You ere again, avd at this hour,” said Horace, 
as the owoer of the beard and hair emerged from 
the thicket. 

" Well, ‘tis late, I'l] own, Mr. "Orace, and you 
don’t seem mighty g!sd to see an old pai, but 
t'aint no fault of mine ; you were so long afore 
you came hout, but bianess fg bieness, and when 
dooty catle Mr. Joseph Binks obeys,” and the 
new comer asaumed an sir of deferential servi- 
lity. 

‘Have done with your fooling,” cried Horace, 
angrily ; “and say what you want. I suppose 
money; take it snd begone,” aud he drew two 
notes from his pocket, and handed them to 
him. 

“Right you are, my boy,” replied the other, 
and as he took the notes he shook, pulled, and 
raized them up to the moonlight, as though to 
test their gepuir enese. 

“They'll do,” he said, when he bad brought 
his investigation to a close. “Two more to 
match ‘em, and I'm off.” 

“ They are all 1 have,” answered Horace. 

“No, are they-thovgh?” said the man, with 
an insolent grip as he looked into the other's face. 
‘Now yer knows it’s of no use whateomever a 
tryin’ it on with Joe Binks, Ye're a tellin’ a lie, 
and yer know it. J came ‘ere for twenty pound, 
and twenty pound V’ll’ave, Mr. 'Orace. Do yer 
think I’ve known ye from a kid, and can’s tell 
when yer epeaks the truth!” 

The grin had passed from the man's face, and 
it was livid with rage,. as he continued, “ Give us 
the tin, and let’s ‘ook it.” 

“Tl give you the ten sovereigns, but can do 
no more for at least six months,” esid Horace, 
as he paid the gold into the other’s hand, that 


individual biting exch in succession before trana- | 


ferring them to the p:cket of hia corduroya, 

Having satirfied himself as to their value he 
was about to leave, when a sudden thought struck 
him ; and diving his dirty band into the pocket 
of hia dirtier coat, be brought out a note, if pos- 
nible, the dirtiest of the three, 

*’Ere,” he eaid, “T'ad a’most forgot it,” and 
thrustiog it into Horace’s hand, bowed again a 
mock salaam and vanished, 

Glad to be removed from bis hated presence, 





which drove up to Myrtle Villa; anil for several 


Hazlewood workmen were busily engaged nailing 
Jown carpets, hanging curtaing and pictures, and 
with the assietance ot two or three naid-servants, 
under the superintendence of a man from a 
great London establishment, the house wae being 
perfectly arranged for the reception of its mis- 
tress, 

The surrounding neighbourhood was in the 
greatest excitement, Myrtle Villa had been a 
very long time unoccupied, owing to its late 
mistress having been found dead in her bed 
under suspicious circumstances. 

Whether it was feared her epirit would return 
nightly to investigate the cause of its being so 
suddenly banished from its earthly tenement, or 
whether new comers bad an idea the same fate 
might await them, cannot be eaid ; but “ To let” 
appeared year after year in the windows, and the 
hovse on the agent's books. 

The servante, like the furniture, were all sent 
from the metropolis, a charwoman, who was 
engaged to do all the scrubbing and hard work, 
alone coming from the neighbourhood. 

“The ’ouse has been some time unoccupied, 
’as it not, Mrs Chariton 7” asked the housemaid, 
who was assisting that lady in arranging what 
was to be Mrs, Hazlewood’s bedroom, 

“Lor’ yes, iss,” xeplied Mrs. Charlton. 


“ And, poor aa 1 am, I wouldn't sleep in it for a | 


pension |” 


‘* Why, for goodness sake?” asked the house- 
maid, begiuning to be alarmed. . ‘‘ Surely it is 
not ‘aunted?” and as the idea of nightly 
visitants and clanking chains passed through her 
mind she shivered at the thought, 

“ Well, they do say,”’ replied the charwoman, 


‘that the old lady’s spirit haa never rested | 


since that night, when in the morning they found 


| her dead in her bed ; but, lor’ mias, 1 shouldn’t Zo 


for to frighten myself!” she continued, as the 
girl’s face turned white with fear. “The doctor 
said it was heart disease, and the story goee—but, 
there, I'd better not tell you,” 

“Oh! yes, do, Mrs. Chariton!” said the 
other, as, her fear partly quieted by the lest 
assertion, ahe put down her duster in expecta- 
tion. 

“Well, then,” began the woman, “ you must 
know Mrs, Bliss (and a nice blissful creatur she 
was, the cantakerrous old wretch !) had a daughter, 
a° pretty a young lady as ever eyes fe!l on. 
Well, there were only them two as lived at 
Myrtle Villa, till one day a cousin of the old 
jady’s comes from some out-of-the-way place, as 





rich as he was ugly, and he hadn't been there 
long afore it got about he was a agoin’ to marry 
Mies Dliss, ana all tre neighbours cried shame on 
the old woraan for selling her daughter to a man 
old enough to be her father, for they saw how 
pale and sad she bad grown since he came te atay 
there. Howsomever, preparations were being 
mace for the wedding : such dresses, such jewels 
as must ha’ cost a mint of money! But, !or’ 
bless ye! the young lady didn’t even look on 
‘em. She told her mother she'd never, wear em, 
and she never did.” 

“What did she do!” asked the hotisemaid, 
all interest, 2s Mrs, Charlton paused in her 
narrative. 

“Why, when the wedding-day came she was 
gone, The bridegroom, mad with rage, bad a 
fearful row with the old woman, and. the nigh 
he left the villa she was found dead, and he has 
never been heard of since,” 

“ Aud what about the young lady ?” 

“They says as how she ran away; but 
there, there’s all these things to put to righis, 
aud we a-gossiping as if the family wavn't 
expected for another month;" saying which 
Mrs. Chariton bustled out of the room to fetch 
fresh water, leaving the girl thinking over the 
story of Myrtle Villa 


CHAPTER It. 


“On! mamma, do shut the window, it is so 
cold!" and Gertrude Hazlewood drew nearer 
to the fire burning in the bright grate, although 
the warm October sun pervaded the spartment. 
“T hate Eogland, don’t you, Fido?” and she 
passed her white hand over the silky coat of a 
Kiog Charles spaniel as he lay curled up in her 
lap 
Scarcely a week had elapsed since she and her 
mother had entered the Ville; but although 
all was done that human power, unlimited wealth, 
and good taste could do to afd luxury to com- 
fort, the spoilt beauty was not content. 

She hated England. The cold east winde 
were death to her, and wherever she turned 
there was nothing to nove the oriental splendour 
of her tropieal home. She was a teh, fragile 
girl, whose supple figure was perfect in ite pro- 
portions. A faint rose tint relieved the clear 
whiteness of her complexion, whilst her eyes of 
liquid blue, over which the lids with their deep 
fringes would lazily droop, were alone rivalled by 
her mouth, whose cherry lips would, when open, 
display her teeth as a row of pearls within. 

A tropical sun had not been a9 generous im 
its treatment of Mrs, Hazlewood. Her skin 
had assumed a yellow tinge, which added 
several years to ber real age, She had known 
much trouble in her day, and her only study 
now, her ouly thought, was for the happiness 
of her daughter. 

She closed the window, snd approaching the 
fire stroked the golden head of her child as she 
nestled her close to her side, 

* And so you don’t like England, darling 1” 

“ Like it, mamma !” said the beauty, fretfully, 
“T hate it! It was bad enough in London, 
where July was as cold as December one day, auc 
az hot as the tropics another; and here it is ten 
times worse! If one gete the sun the wind is 
enough to cut you in two; and if one does not 
get that it rains as though a second deluge was 
at hand !” 

A neat parlourmaid now entered, bearing > 
tray, on which was a miniature tea service. 

The girl placed it on the table, bat stil] lin- 
gered as if in hesitation what to do next, 

“That will do, Mary ; you can go,” eaid her 
mistress, 

“Oh! if you please, ma’am,” she said, as ebe 
began twisting the cornvers.of her spotless white 
apron, ‘I should like to leave when my month 
is up.” 

“You should like to leave!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Hazlewood, in her astonishment repeating the 
girl’s words. “Of course, if you wish you cap 
do so; but what reason have you for wishing it 
80 soon }”” 

“Oh! ma’am, if you please, it’s beeause of the 
bedroom, I have never slept a wink since Fhave 
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veen ia the house, Mire. Charlton says it is the 

room where the lady was found dead in her bed, 

murdered or something ; and Iam sure I heard 
the horriblest noise last night” 

“Toat will do, Mary,” her mistress replied. 
“Tf you wish to leave you can do so, but don’t 
talk noneeuse, or listen to it either!” 

Mre, Haziewood was indolent in the extreme, 
ard in very few cases would have taken the 
trouble to have oven ascertwined the cause why a 
servant chose to quit her service. She was too 
tired ever to engage one herself, and in the event 
of a change would merely write to her agent in 
town to supply her with another, not that she 
often troudied him, for the sole reason that so 
long #8 her house was cleaned, her dinner 
co ked, and ber bella answered, she never troubled 
what occurred, provided she did not know it, 
and incurred no exertion thereby. 

Horace bad returned to The Dells, and with 
ir, Langford was amongst the first to call on the 
gew comers, 

Mrx, Hazlewood was delighted to become better 
acquainted with ber landlord, whilst Gerteude 
was glad to see anyone, it did aob much matter 
who, so that it was some one to change the mono- 
tony of ‘ife at Myrtle Villa. 

She entered freely into conversation with 
Horace, discussing the merits and demerits of 
India, and expressing her disgust of our colder 
clime. 

“Ab! you will like it better after awhile,’ he 
aid, and gazing with admiration on the fair girl 
he thought his father had nog overrated her 
charms. 

“And so there is a story in connection with 
thie house, Mr. Langford,” she said, after they 
aad been conversing some while. ‘* I do wish you 
woud tell it me, for if anything would reconcile 
me to ig it would be to know it bad been the 
scene of some romance in which love and jeéa- 
lousy geb mixed up, with, may be, a duel or 
murder to complete the tragedy, uot forgetting 
the ghost who stays to put things right by de- 
clariog it won’t rest until the murderer has been 
discovered,” 

“i was not aware of any such story in con- 
aection with the Villa,” Horace replied, as he 
tooked round the room in search of something to 
change the topic of conversation ; and finding 
it, as bis eyes fell on the piano, he asked Gertrude 
if she sang. 

“Well, yes,” she replied, “but that is no 
aoawer to way curiosity respecting the story. 
Tull me that, and I will sing you a song, Ie it a 
bargain #” she continued, playfully, 

“Not if hearing the song depends, on a atory 
of which I am entirely ignorant!” said Horace, 
® shade of annoyance passing over hie counte- 
nance. “But what has led you to suppose there 
is such a one?” he added. 

“ Our servants are leaving us one by one,” said 
Gertrade, ‘until we shall soon have to do the 
work ourselves, or be dependent on the services 
of Mrs. Charlton.” 

Horsce bit his lip, and an angry light came 
into his eyes as he answered,— 

“Is -it that woman who is doing ail the 
mischief # Get rid of her, and you wili bear no 
more of servants leaving or ghostly visits. Some 
years ago, I believe, an old lady was found dead 
ia her bed one morning, in one of the rooms of 
this house. Whata dreadful thing, wasn’t it 1” 
oe said with ludicrous solemnity. “And now for 
che song.” 

“T am very disappointed,” said Gertrude, as 
she languidl rose from the sofa, “I had made 
up my mind for sotnething really exciting.” 

Horace turned. over the leaves of the music, 
rt rich contralto voice resounded through the 
theme were becoming very friendly, he 
, Gertrude, too indolent to do anything but 
‘alk, could not be prevailed upon to sing more 

an the one song, according to the cotitract. 

_“ But he ia the nicest iw T ever met,” she 
‘nought ; and loug after he and his father had 
left she sang his praises into ber mother’s ears. 

_The’ cold autamn had ended with the 
November fogs, and Mre, Hazlewood 


They hal made few acquaintances during their 
»residence in Hertford, with the exception of Mr, 
Langford and Horace, 

The latter had been almost a constant visitor 
at the Villa; it was so nice, he said, to know a 
girl who not only had a good voice, but knew 
how to use it, and who could sing a duet with 
oe fellow without putting him out every other 


And Gertrude declared she would not go back 
to India now for anythi She had no idea 
how pleasant it was.in Eugland, where you did 
meet a fellow who could do something more than 
smoke, sleep, and drink, with a punkah going 
over his head all day, 

Her native indolence seemed gradually to be 
leaving her, and she was always ready for a ride 
over the country, or a song with Horace for 


| her companion 


The old gentleman was delighted to see how 
matters were progressing. He had become almost 
as fond of the Indian beauty aa his son; he 
admired her petulancy, he encouraged her in her 
way wardness, and he felt he could take her to his 
heart as a daughter whenever his son should give 
him the right to do so, 

Gertrude had made the latter promise he 
would see them in London, And they had not 
been many daye at the Langham before he was 
announced. 

Mrs. Hazlewood’s health was so impaired from 
long residence in a tropical climate that she was 
glad that Horace should accompany her daughter 
in her walks, or be her escort to the theatre. 

Lady Orbury, a very old friend of Mra. Haztle- 
wood's, was the first to call on ascertaining she 
had arrived in London. 

Her ladyship was 9 fat, portly dame, with two 
very ugly daughters, whom she had been vainly 
trying to dispose of in the matrimonial market 
for the last two or three seasons, but without 
avail ; aud she had made up her mind this time 
to spare no expense in endeavouring to carry out 
her scheme. 

“ My dear Augusta,” ehe said as she sat io Mrs, 
Fazlewood’s boudoir at the Langham, “I did not 
stand on ceremony by seuding a formal invita- 
tion; but I do hope that you and dear Gertrude” 
—she inwardly hated Gertrude—“ will come on 
the ith. We are going to have a grand affair ; 
railitary band, my dear. Dancing to commence 
at 10 eM, And if you know any gentleman—we 
are rather short of gentlemen— by all means 
invite him to accompany you. My dear girls 
would uot come up, as 1 know your health is so 
delicate, and girls are so noisy.” 

“Tt was very kind of you to be so very 
thoughtful,” replied Mrs, Hazlewood ; “ bat Tam 
much better, However, I hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing your daughters on the 18th, 
when you have kindly invited Gertrude and 
myself ; and as you have given us carte blanche, I 
will bring Mr. Langford, a moat estimable young 
man, and a great friend of my daughter's.” 

Lady Orbury shrugged her fat shoulders, 

“A plain mister,” she eaid, inwardly. ‘‘ But 
never mind, he may be wealthy ; and what a 
conquest,” she thought, as she deecended the 
stairs, alter bidding Mra, Haz'ewood a most 
effusive adieu, “should my girls get him away 
from that pink-and-white beauty !” 

And so on the 18th Mra. Hazlewood and 
daughter, accompanied by Horace, ascended the 
steps in Haton-equare, where Lady Orbury 
resided, 

The mansion was ablaze with light, a canopy 
was erected from the entrance to the atreet, the 
steps and pavement under which were cuvered 
with scarlet cloth, The ball-room, like the 
entrance hall, had statuary arranged each side, 
with tropical plants between ; a lamp being held 
by each figure, covered with rose-coloured glass, 
threw a warm roseate hue over the spacious 
apartment ; through this was an ante-room, 
which opened into ® conservatory, lit up with 
the same warm light, whilst the scent of flowers 
threw a sweet perfume over all. 

Dancing had commenced, the band playing 
“Dream Faces” as they entered. Gertrude, 
leaning on the arm of Horace, to whom she had 


lovely in a dress of pure white, ornamented with 
blue and silver, 

‘* Who is that lovely girl?” asked the Hon. 
Mra. Pigott of an old doweger with whom she 
was in conversation. 

"She is Miss Hazlewood, an Indian heiress,"” 


other beauties here this evening.” 

Lady Orbury was delighied with Horace, al- 
though all hopes as to the chances of her two 
plain girls against the beautiful Gertrude fell 
below zero as she compured notes between them 
and the latter. 

“Miss Hazlewood,” said Horace, as after the 
first dance he could get no opportunity of 
addressing her, “Iam sure you must be tired. 
Come into the conservatory, it is cooler there.” 

Gertrude smiled, as lifting the little tablet 
at her side, and the band striking up another 
waltz,— 

“You eee,” she said, “I sm engaged to 
Captain D Orsay for this, and for this, and for 
this !” she continued, pointing to the different 
claims, 

Horace for the moment forgot himself-—for 
got everything but his annoyance and dis- 
appointment. 

“Captain D’Orsay be hanged!" he nid 
then, suddenly seeing the look of astonishment 
on Gertrude’s face, “ A thousand pardons!” he 
added ; “ but I think it is hard to bunish me like 
this.” 

© [shall be glad of a chat in the conservatory 
after this,” she said, aud playfully tapping him 
with her fan she arose as the Captain ap- 
proached. 

And. Horace remained where he stood reply- 
ing vaguely to Mra, Haziewood’s remarke, and 
inwardly cursing Captain D'Ursay as he and 
Gertrude whirled past. 

The dance over he reminded her - of her 
promise. 


arm from that of her late partner. “ Now then, 
Mr. Langford, I hope it is nothing worse than a 
lecture on botany you are going to give me. You 
lovk so awfully grave,” she added, as with a bow 
she left the Captain, “that I am atraid I have 
done something very wrong.” 

For a moment he would not anawer, but lead- 





ing her from the throng of dancers to the cool 
conservatory beyond, where there was no one 
sufficiently near to hear. 

“Miss Hazlewood—Gertrude,” he said, “ how 
can you trifle with my feclings? You must 
koow how I love you. My every action must 
prove to you the depth of & passion that, until 
this moment, I had not the courage to avow. 
Until we met I koew not what love meant. Tell 
me, darling, that you love me too!” 

He paused, there was someihing which caused 
him to falter for a moment, but it was only a 
moment; the next, conscience, truth, were all 
thrown aside, and there, mid the scent of flowers 
which Gertrade loved ao well, with nothing but 
the sound of falling water from a tiny fountain 
te drown the sound of man’s perfidy, Gertrude 
became the afianced wife of Horace Langford. 

Au kour later Mrs. Huglewood’s carriage 
was aunounced, and as he pressed the arm 
which leant upon his own io passing down the 
stairs, the notes of “ Dream Faces” again fell on 
his ear. 


ad 








CHAPTER IIL. 


Tux brightness of the December day had 
passed before Gertrude arose the moraing after 
the ball; she had had little sleep, and that 
little was disturbed and restless. She dreamt 
that sbe aud Horace were walkivg in the grounds 
of the Della, he breathicg into her ears that love- 
atory of the evening before ; aud she thought, as 
she turned her eyes to meet his, a woman, whose 
face she could not see, dragged him from her, 
aud she tried to follow, but ber feet would not 
move, and as she saw him going further and 
further she awoke with « scream 
Oo entering the sitting room she found Mr. 
Langford already there, and in deep conver- 








with her h 
Leotin daughter to spend the 
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of countenance Gertrude knew he had obtained 
her consent to their union. 

“TIT am so glad to see you look so well this 
morning, my darling!” he said, as he rose to 
meet her, ‘I was afraid you would be very 
tired after last night's dissipation. And Mrs. 
Hazlewood,” he said, turning to that lady, 
“noay I tell her how bappy you have made me. 

“I don’t think there is much occasion for that 
Horace,” she replied, “as those tell-tale blushes 
speak for themselves, Is it not so, Gerty?” 
she continued, as she drew her daughter to 
so side, and imprinted a fond kiss on those ruby 
ips, 

Mamma, dear, I am so glad you are pleased,” 
she replied. ‘And Iam sure we shall be very 
happy—which, if Horace lets me have all my 
own way, there is no doubt of,” she added, 
mischievously. ‘‘And now, Mr. Langford, to 
‘egiu, After lunch—which [ hope mamma will 
rder without delay—I want you to escort me 
up Hegent-street, to see the shops dressed for 
Christmas.” 

“That I will with picaeure,” replied Horace, 
a8 a servant, In answer to Mre. Hazlewood’s 
summons, entered, and lunch was soon pre- 
pared, 

‘It was a very jolly ball, was it not?” said 
Gertrude, as she toyed with the wing of a 
chicken, ‘‘J don’t think I ever enjoyed myself 
so much in all my life—aod Captain D Orsay was 
a delightful partner !—I never danced with any- 
one who could waltz so well!” 

“Captain D'Orsay be——-" began Horace, in 
& tone of annoyance, but stopped himself as 
Gertrude, putting her hand over his mouth, 
eaid, laughing = 

Now, no nsughiy words! But you must 
admit be ie incomparable in a round dance! ” 

“T admit nothing. What can I kaow about 
D'Orsay's dancing?” said Horace, “ But if you 
are satiefied, that ia eufficient.” 

Lunch over, Mre. Hazlewood looked at the 
clock ou the chimney-piece, compared it with 
her watch ; and then, as if comparing both with 
the aspect of the dreary outdoor view, proposed 
that, if the young people were going for a walk, 
it would be vetter to do so before the fog came 
on, So, after having laid out the programme 
for the afternoon and evepving’s amusement, 
Gertrude hastened to her room to put on her 
walking attire, 

Town was full. Children, home for the holi- 
days, were with their parents busy in making 
purchases for Christmas ; each little one with its 
bright face looking forward with delight to the 
morning when Santa Claus would fill the little 
etocking hung up as & receptacle for the good 
eaint’s gifte, 

Gertrude was naturally attracted to those 
shops where millinery sud ball-dresses, finery 
aud jewellery most abounded, and was about 
to enter ove to make a purchase of a bracelet 
as a voice she had heard before attracted her 
atiention. 

It was Captain D'Orsay, who was in the act of 
makiog a bargain for one or two little Maltese 
puppies that a man on the curb was offering for 
Bale. 

* No, air! couldn’t take lese ; honestly worth 
fve pounds, if they area fardia’,” the man was 
enyirg. “ Nove of yer rata sewed up in dog skins 
ers, yer honor; the real thing—genuine,” and 
he held wp one of the little mites by its bit of a 
tail, io which the puppy did nob seem to have 
the least objection, as extended thus it wriggled 
about withoud a wurmur, apparently greatly to 
the satiefaction of the vendor, 

‘There is Captain D'Orsay,” said Gertrude to 
Horace, who wasiotently studying the ornament 
about to be purchased ; but as the captain 
nheard his same mentioned he turned, and, rais- 
ing his bat, expressed his delight at meeting Miss 
Hazlewood. 

The dog fancier, not to be done out of his sale, 
stood watching them, as a cat might a mouse, 
appareoily uvaware of their movements, until 
a step in the wrong direction, he thought it time 
to make them aware he waa still open to an 
offer. 

‘Beg pardon, gentlemen,” he said, touching 


’ 





D'Orsay on the shoulder, “’ere you shall 
’ave ‘im for three pounds, and drop the sbillins.” 

Horace, who had previously had his back 
to the man, now turned, and an angry flush 
came over his face as he saw before him Joe 
Binks, 

The latter could not suppress a start, bub 
quickly recovering himself, before waiting for the 
other’s answer, he held out the companion pup 
to Horace, 

“You buy a little dawg, sir?” he asked. 
“ Take the two, gentlemen, and I'll make ’em five 
pounds |” ; 

“Oh! I had almost forgotten,” said D’Orsay, 
as he took the puppy. “ What do you think of 
him, Miss Hazlewood ?” 

‘I thiok them little beauties!” she replied. 
“ But it is very cruel to keep them out here in 
the cold. See how they are shivering.” 

The Captain decided on purchasing one, for 
which he was to pay three pounds when 
delivered at his chambers; the other Joe again 
offered to Horace, with @ significant look, as he 
asked to what addrees he should take it. 

“TI don’t wantit,” Horace raid, angrily. “ Can’t 
you take no foran answer?” 

The dangerous light which came Into the 
other's eyee caused him to falter in his decision, 
and inquiring of Gertrude if she really admired 
the puppy, aud her anewering in the affirmative, 
he agreed to purchase it. 

“Ah! I thought you’d buy him, sir,” said 
Joe, as he asked if he should carry it home for 
the lady.: 

“Oh, no,” said Gertrude, “keep it here fora 
few minutes, and I will come back for it,’ and 
after bidding Captain D’Orsay good-bye, ehe en- 
tered the shop to complete the purchase of the 
bracelet, 

Horace stayed where she had left him, under 
pretence of guarding the dog, but really to speak 
to Joe, or rather hear what the latter had to say 
to him. 

“Well, Mr, ’Orace,” said that gentleman, 
“what's the game now! You tells me to keep 
away six monthe, and you sees I’m a doin’ ir. 
The ‘ouse yonder,” and he gave his head a jerk to 
the right, “is shut up, yer knows,” 

“Shut up !” exclaimed Horace ; “do you mean 
to tell me they are gone?” 

Yes, been gone six weeks, no one knows 
where, ‘Ow long ‘ave you been in town, that 
you didn’s know it?” 

A tumult of feeling ran through the other's 
mind, and, try as he could, he could not hide 
from the man before him what was passing 
within him ; but governing himself, he was about 
to interrogate him farther, when Gertrude came 
frow the shop, having completed ber purchaee. 

“You ’ad better let me carry the dawg, miss, 
T'll foller ye now, sir,” he said, as Gertrude was 
anxious for the possession of her new pet at 
once, 

They arrived at the Circus, when she suddenly 
remembered she had to call at the Soho Bazaar, 
respecting the engagement of a new maid, so 
asked Horace if he would mind going with the 
man to the Lapgham, where he was to leave the 
dog in charge of her mother, and return to the 
bazaar, where ehe would await him. 

Being agreeable to this arrangement, a hansom 
was hailed, into which she jumped, and Horace 
proceeded with his companion. 

For some moments not a word passed between 
them ; Horace in deep thought seemed almost 
oblivious of the other’s presence, until an 
“shem”’ from Joe made him aware of the fact. 

“Why! Mr. ’Orace,” said that individual at 
last, “I should a thought you ’ad been glad ; 
as from what I sees, a hobstacle is not what you 
requires. 1 tells yer the ’ouse is to let; and 
although I 'ave made hevery inquiry, no one 
knows hanything.” 

He had crept up to his side, and as Horace 
took the dog from his arms, “Joe,” he said, 
“you muet go to Hertford to-morrow early, and 
make inquiries in the neighbourhood; call on me 
in Norfolk Street this evening at eight o'clock, 
and I will furnish you with funds, and give you 
further instructions,” and writing his addrees on 
his card, he gave it into the man’s hand, 

Joe took the card, and placing it in hic waist- 





coat pocket, stroked his ugly chin and rubbed his 
dirty hands as though perfectly satisfied with his 
afternoon's work. 

“You are in luck, my boy,” he said, congratu 
lativg himseif on his good fortune, “Ah! Mr 
*Orace, 1 knows yer little game ; but you'll never 
know mine, uvless he splite, which he ain't likely 
to do. Ere, my Kittle chap,” he continued, 
addressing the other puppy, “ I'll take yer to the 
Captain’s, and then to business, not that’s no 
mortal use whateomever a’ goin’ to Hertford. 
I knows ’er sperrit. She’d starve afore ehe'd 
‘unt him bup like that,” and thus eoliloquizing, 
Joe was about to cross the road, when a ’bus 
drew up jus in his path. 

“Now then, miss!” shouts the conductor 
“where do you want to go to?” as & gir! 
approached the vebicle. “Old Kent Road!” he 
continued, in answer toher inquiry. “ Right you 
are, jump in.” 

Ib was a fair, childish face, and the violet cyes 
raised to the man’s face, as she spoke, wero eyes 
not easily to be forgottea by those who had seen 
them once, ‘ 

One glimpse satisfied Joe Binke, and on a 
sudden changed his plans, for as the door closed 
on the girl he jumped on the roof of the "bus. 

They atopped at the Elephant and Castle, when 
the former got out and ed in the direction 
of the Old Kent Road, followed by Joe, who had 
gob down from the "bus at the same time. 

The evening was very foggy, aud the latter 
hastened his pace, so as at lasb to be side-by- 
side with the girl ; and holding out the puppy 
he had sold to Captain D’Orsay, he again offered 
him for eale. 

She gave a start as he addressed her ; the voice 
seemed familiar, although in the somi-darkness 
the man’s features were ecarcely discernible, 

“No,” she replied, “I have no money,” and, 
quickening her pace, hurried on, 

Joe watched her receding figure, and, being 
quite satisfied as to her identity, returned to 
keep his appointment at Norfolk Street, after 
having left the little Maltese with his new master. 

“Weil, I'll be blowed !” was his inward ejacu- 
lation, “if it ain’t a curious coincidence,” and 
thus ruminating he ascended the stairs of his 
own residence in Short’s-garden’s, Drury-lane, 
before he went on to Horace, 

Drawing the only chair, or rather part of s 
chair, the room contained, to the table, he began 
to write, and after tearing up séveral first ev- 
deavours at last succeeded in compiling a letter, 
which he assured himself would do, and address- 
ing it in a bold hand to Ralph Barton, Eeq., he 
descended the rickety stairs with the note in bie 
hands, and emerged into the street, 

Horace was awaiting him at the hotel where he 
was staying. 

‘Are you prepared to starb at once}” he 
said, as he studied a time-table he had in his 
hand. “If she gets hold of the old man my 
game ie up. He ewore the last time that he 
would pay my debts no more, but if I can only 
manage to keep matters quiet for a few weeks a1! 
will be right.” 

“ She be in Lunnon, Mr. ’Orace,” said Joe. “I 
seed her thie very night!” and then he related 
his adventure of the evening. 

“And she did not know you?” asked 
Horace, 

** Not likely,” replied Joe. “I takes care to 
keep in the dark, an’ the night is so foggy that 
’twould puzzle my mother to know me out- 
side.” 

Horace remained deep in thought for a few 
moments, his head resting on his hand, appa- 
rently forgetful of the man’s presence ; but, ae 
the sudden recollection came across him, he rose 
from his seat, as though a new resolution had 
formed itself in his mind.” 

* Joe,” he said, impatiently, I am a scoundrel. 
I am sick of the whole business, and have half a 
mind to forfeit all, everythiog, and make a clear: 
breast of it to my father, This skeleton always 
at my elbow will drive me mad.” 

Joe's eyes and mouth opened simultaneous! 
in eheer astonishment, and he gazed at Horace 
as if he thought he must have lost his reason 
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“Hush!” eaid Horace, as Joe jerked out the 
worda, : 

They had hai the desired effect. His master 
was himself again. He listened to ali he had 
to say, as with his hands behind him he im- 
patiently kicked with the toe of his patent- 
leather boot a tuft of the Turkey rug on which 
he stood, 

* Here you are,” he said, as the man finished, 
and taking five sovereigns from his pocket placed 
them in Joe’s hands, “Three for the dog,” 
he continued, “two for your journey. Keep an 
eye op the Old Kent-road, and give me on address 
where to find you.” 

“ There’s my card, Mr, ’Orace,” said the man, 
as he handed him a piece of paper torn from the 
edge of a rm aE on which, after sundry 
visits to hie mouth, he had abt last induced a 
stumpy lead pencil, from the moisture there 
obtained, to write Mr. Joseph Binks, 10, Short’s- 
gardens, Drury-lane, “That'll find me, aud 
when you wants me, Mr, ‘Orace, I’m at your 
service,” 

And Horace way left alone, as with bowed 
head he eat thinking of the events of the last few 
months, and then of others of a former date, the 
remembrance of which would cling to him till 
death. 

For a moment his better angel seemed about 
to prevail; but a few hours later, in the society 
of Gertrude tiazlewood, his good resolutions were 
cast to the winds, and he was ready to put aside 
every obstacle which should present itself to their 
union, 





CHAPTER IV. 


“On! madame, it is lovely !” ard Josephine, 
Gertrude’s new maid, took from a box, which 
had been sent from Howell and James, a ball- 
dress, in which her mistress was to appear that 
evening. 

‘6 was pale smashed strawberry; of a thin 
silky texture, with tiny epota of gold, over a satin 
petticoat of a deeper shade, trimmed with moes 
roses and little-gold ornaments, 

Gertrude sat before the glass, scarcely turning 
as her maid spoke, Uer luxuriant hair hung 
loose over her shoulders, and she was clasping 
and unclasping a gold bracelet set with diamonds 
and pearls, with which Horace had presented her 
the last evening. 

“Yes, that will do,” she said, pettishly, as 
Josephine still extolled the merits of the new 
dress; “but come here, Josephine, and brush 
my hair. My head aches, and | think it will do 
me good.” 

“ Oertainly, mademoieelle,” replied Jovephine, 
as, laying down the dress, she approached where 
Gertrude was sitting. 

** You are very pretty,” said the latter, as she 
sat looking at the girl’s face reflected in the 
glass, whilat she passed and repassed the brush 
over the silken tresses, ‘I wonder you are not 
married,” 

The brush fell from the maid’s hand, gnd az 
she atooped to pick it up Gertrude could nov see 
the crimson celour which had mounted to her 
forehead, 

“I shall never marry, mademoiselle,” she 
replied, 

“Never marry! Josephine,” exclaimed Ger- 
trude, “why you are only twenty-three. And 
surely you don’t want to be an old maid ?” 

“I think old maids are very bappy,” replied 
the girl; “but it is nearly four o’clock ; would 
not mademoiselle like some tea? There is 
nothing that is so goo’ for » headache.” 

“Yes, presently,” eaid Gertrude, “but I do 
believe, Josephine, you have a love story. I wish 
you would teli me all about it,” 

“Yes, Miss Gertrude, you think so. I have 
no time to think of love, I assure you,” she 
replied, evasively. “I was left an orpban when I 
was eighteen, and have seen too much trouble to 
think of love,” 

“Well,” said Gertrude, haughtily, “I have no 


un) 


igh to dive into your private affairs, [ will have 
wy tea now.” 
Josephine left the room, and when . ¢ 





returned with the little tea-tray Gertrude could 
see that she had been crying. 

“You can go to your room,” she said. “ And 
tell mamma I should like to eee her here,” 

“ What do you think of Josephine?” said Ger- 
trude, as she and her mother sat over their after- 
noon tea, 

“T think her a very vice girl, my dear,” re- 
turned her mother; “she is very clever at her 
needle, and so quiet and reserved in her manners, 
it is quite a treat to have such a young person 
about you; and I think you cannob do better 
than retaia her after your marriage, She can 
speak French, for I heard her talking with Henri, 
one of the hotel servants, and you will find her 
very ueeful when travelling.” 

“Yes, I shall keep her, that is, if she will 
stop,” was Gertrude’s reply ; “ but there ia some- 
thing strapge about her I cannot understand, 
However, mother mine, I suppose everyone has 
& secret ;. and 8 from. Josephine and hers, 
what do you think of the dress ?” 

Mrs, Hezlewood languidly turned to where the 
new costume for that evening's ball lay on the 
sofa, 

‘*To ia splendid,” she said, “and I am sure it 
will become you, darling !” 

“I hope Captein D'Oreay will be there,” said 
the beauty, as she rearran a rosebud on the 
skirt she was to wear. ‘I like him better than 
any one I have met in London,” 

Her mother turned, 

“T don’t think Horace would like to hear you 
say 80,” she said. . 

“Obi mamma dear,” said the girl, ‘‘ Horace 
has no need to fear, I could not marry a poor 
man if I loved him ever so much ; and you know 
D'Orsay is as poor as a church mouse, It’s a 
great pity,” she continued, with eo sigh, “as, in 
every other respect, he is the very beau-ideal 
of what a man‘should be. His regiment, it 
appears, was quartered ab Madras when we 
were there; and he knew papa quite well, he 
says.” 

“Tb must have been some years ago, but | 
thiok I remember the house,’ was het mother’s 
reply; “bud had you not better ring for 
Josephine, or you will nob be dressed for dinner?” 

“ What time heve you ordered the carriage for 
this evening?” Gertrude inquired of her mother, 
as she placed her hand on the bell, 

“Ten o'clock,” was the reply. 

Tn answer to her suromons Josephine entered ; 
all traces of her emotion bad passed, as she asked 
ber mistress what Cress she intended to wear for 
dinner; and the latter having told her which, 
she soon busied herself in arranging the soft lace 
which fell from the semi-long sleeve, 

Mrs, Hazlewood still sat before the fire. It 
was a cold, cheerless day, and as she watched the 
maid, as she afterwards commenced to dress her 
mistress’s hair, ehe thought whab a sweet face 
she had ; but a shade of sorrow seemed to hang 
over her countenance, unusual in one s0 young. 
“is Have you ever been abroad, Josephine?” she 

ed, 

“TI was born in Alsace, madam,” she replied ; 
“bub on the death of my father, who was 
English, my mother came to England, and I 
have never left it since. I was fourteen then.” 

“And what made your mother leave France ?” 
Mrs. Hazlewood asked, 

‘She was obliged to do so, as only on those 
conditions did she receive any help from my 
father’s relatives ; and we had very little money, 
madam,” she replied. 

“ How would you like to travel, Josephine }” 
asked Gertrude. 

“To travel? Once more to see ma belle 
France, Ob, mademoiselle, I shall indeed be 
happy !” and clasping the brush she was using 
between her hands she raised her beautiful 
violet eyes to the ceiling as her face became 
radiant with expectant hope. 

“Well,” said Mra, Hazlewood, ‘“ Gertrude’s 
marriage is fixed for the first of February, 
after which she will go to Paris to spend her 
honeymoon, and of course, if you have no wish 
to leave her service, you will accompany her, and 
then she will return to ‘The Dells.’” 

The girl’s face became livid, ss turning to 
where Mrs, Hazlewood was sitting,— 





" Did.madam say ‘The Dells $’ she seked. 

"Yes, Josephine. But what is the matter 3’ 
she said. “ You are as white as a sheet.” 

"Oh, nothing, majam |” said the girl, as she 
pressed her hand on her heart. “A sudden 
pain. It takes me sometimes when I do sob 
know, Excuse me, mademoiselle. I hope you 
like your hair,” and handing her mistress he» 
ivory hand-giass she hastened to adjust her 
dress, 


The ball st which Gertrude was to ba pre- 
gent that evening was not on the extensive 
seale on which Lady Orbury’s bad been carried 
out; it was, more properly speaking, a carpet 
dan 


ce, 

The Hon, Mra. Pigoth was the hostess—a 
fat old lady, whose greatest pleasure consisted 
in seeing young people enjvy themselves, and 
although, not being rich,. she could not afford 
to entertain but few friends, those few were 
always select, 

She was by marrisge an aunt of Captain 
D'Orsay, and at his suggestion an invitation 
was sent to the Hazlewoods and Horace, whom 
he deecribed to hia amiable kinswoman as a 
jolly set. 

The Hazlewoods had already arrived, and 
Gertrude was vis-a-vis with D Orsay in a seb 
of quadrilles as Horace entered. Hoa wenled 
~~ way to Mre, Pigott, who was delighted to see 

m, 

“IT am afraid some one will run off with 
our new beauty thie season,” she was caying to 
an old lady sitting near her. “What do you 
think, Mr. Langford? Lord Ransdale ie raving 
abou her, and his sister tells me writes verses 
by the yardin praise_of her charms. They are 
all mad to be introduced, and D'Orsay is as. 
jealous as~——” 

To what D'Orsay’s jealousy was to be likened 
Mrs. Pigott had not time to say, aa some fresh 
arrival oceupied that lady’s atteation ; and the 
dance being finished, Mies Hazlewood was led by 
her late partner to where her mother was sitting. 

Horace was not long in approaching where they 
were, and after hoping dirs. Hazlewood was quite 
well, he invited Gertrude to walk round the 
rooms, 

The buzz of conversation was general, flirting 
and scandal proceeding at its usual pace, and the 
pianist was arranging his music for the next 
dance—-a waltz (for which Gertrude had engaged 
herself previous to Horace’s arrival), as they 
wandered around the different rooms, all of which 
had been furnished by Mrs, Pigott with ditferent 
amusements, 20 as to auit the taste of all her 
guests, 

They now entered one in which were several 
tables covered with green baize, round which 
elderly ladies and gentlemen were seated, deno- 
ting the elements of gambling; and Gertrude, 
with Horace, paused by one where four ladies 
were alone, three of whom were young girls 
whilet the fourth, dressed in half gipsy costume, 
was a handsome matron. 

She was laying out the cards in a mysterious 
circle, but stopped as. they approached, and ad- 
dressing one of the girle,— 

“Shall I go on, M'es Floyd?” sho asked, 
looking at Horace and his companion, doubtful 
that the young lady in question would consent, 

“May I pr you what you are doing?” raid 
Gertrude, as she anewered in the affirmative, 
and the elder lady continued as she paseed her 
white hand over the different cards,—- 

“There will be a great change and 4 disap- 
pointment, bud the pill will be a golden one,” 
she said, ae she denoted the diamonds which lay 
around the cards; aclub, which steod for the 
gir) herself, who was a brunette, 

“Tam having my fortune told,” said Miss 

loyd. 


And while hearts, spades, &c., were read, ond 
their prognostications firmly believed, one of the 
other girls whispered to Gertrude,— 

“Do let her cub the cards for you, she is 
wonderful, Mra, Pigott always engages ler 
whenever she gives a soirée,” 

“T will when she has finished youre,” said 
Gertrude, smiling; '' but come, Horace, they have 
begun waltzing egaiv,” and linking her arm in 
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his they soon entered the ball-room, where her 
partoer was awatting her. 

The next the Captain solicited the favour, but 
pleading f.tigue, Gertrude begged to be excused ; 
and tellicg her mother wheres she would be found 
she returned to the precursor of deatiny. 

Tne girls had left to join the dancers, and the 
syl il was alone as Gertrude approached the 
ta dle. 

“You have returned, then, aod alone} I am 
a glad,” she said, “it is so much better to read 
the cards when you can, without’ reserve, tell 
what you ses,” 
“Weil, l hope it will be nothiog very dread- 
ful,” Jeughed Gertrace, as, removing her gloves, 
she commenced shuffling and cutting them 
according to the other's directions, 

* We will take the queen of diamonds for you,” 
ealid the woman, as she commenced laying the 

nds siogiy as she had done with the others, 

Lou are to be married shortly,” she continued ; 

money everywhere, your future husband is 
young, haudeome, and wealthy, but——" and 
ehe paused 

“ But what?” asked Gertrude, 

She seemed not to heed the question, as, the 
carde now all laid out, she passed her hand over 
each 

* There is treachery, deceit, I cannot tell your 
fortune, young lady,” she said, and she began to 
sweep the carda from the table, 

*On ! don't do that,” cried Gertrude, “I do 
not mind. Do tel! me what you see,” 

‘IT may be wrong,” she said, * but if you will 
look here, thie is the house,” and ehe took up the 


ace of hearts; “and in it is & fair woman; she 
crosses your path; I will tell uo more,” and 
patting the cards together, she again shuffled 
them for the next who wished to peep into 
Futurity. 

‘You here, Miss Hazlewood!” said Captain 
D Orsay. “*i have been looking for you every- 
where,” aud he approached the table where 


Gertrude stood, ar 
countenance, 

“Do come and have your fortune told, Captain 
O' Orsay. Mine is something so dreadful that I 
cannot prevail on her to tell me anything,”’ said 
QGertrade, with a forced laugh. 

“You muat remember, Miss Hazlewood, I 
have not had one dance thie eveving, aud having 
wy future foretold will ecarcely compeneate for 
that.” 

“ Will the gentleman have a wish $” asked the 
fortune-teller, ‘* Cut twice, and I will tell you 
not only what itis, but whether you will have 


a'raost frightened look on her 


D'Orsay cut as directed, when the former 
placed the packs ove on the other, aud com- 
menced scauning them through, counting as she 
proceeded, 

“They say apples that have fel the winter's 
SLOW are the sweetest ; you will hava your wish, 
Would you bave me tell you more?” 

“Oh! ue thavk you,” returned the Captain, 
iam no propounder of riddles, nor believer ia 
ve vr art,” 

The lady shrugged her shoulders, placed the 
cards on the table, and merely said,—- 

‘As you will,” 

"Would you like to know my wish, Mize 
Riaz'ewood!" he said, as he led her from the 
room. 

“ Above all things,” replied Gertrude, “for, 
belug a womau, a3 a matter of course, I am in- 
quisitive 

“Come here, then,” was the reply, “and I 
will tell you. 

And leading her away from the reat to where 
were alone were witnesses of the ecane, a tale 
of Jove was again poured into the baauty's ear, 

Captain D Orsay,” she said, “spare ma, It 
caunot be.” 
he ithen Gertrnde did not knew how much 
SOO 4 


vec’ the man before her; the trammels of 
ber engagement seemed unbearable, and in that 
momen, pypition wealth, all but her love was 
forgoties, and«be almost hated Horace, to whom 


she bad pledged Ler troth. 

She leant against pedestal, not daring to 
trust herself to look at D Orsay, 

“Gertrude, my darling! give me”one word, 





Tel! me at least that I may hope, or has another 
yn prize for which I would have given my 

a ’ 

Forgetful of all, sho turned, and with the 
impetuosity of her nature, she avowed her 
passion. She told him of her engagement to 
another—an engagement which neither her sense 
of honour nor her pride would allow her to 


“No, D'Orsay!" she said, “we must never 
meet again but as strangers. But in the future, 
darling, think of me kindly, and don’t despise me 
for the confession I have made. You will meet 
another woman more worthy of your love, and 
the remembrance of this moment with its weak- 
ness will be but a thing of the past.” 

He was about to respond, when a movement 
of the curtain closing the conservatory from the 
adjoining room caused the words to die on his 
lips, and Horace stood before therm. 

* Allow me,” he‘ said, as approaching . Ger- 
trude he offered her his arm, “they are going to 
supper.” 

is manner was cold and restrained, and a 
shade of annoyance was spread over his features 
as he led her from the room, leaving D’Orsay 
alone and unnoticed, 


CHAPTER V. 
JosErHINE was awaiting her mistress’s re- 
turn. She was very tired, and had once or 


twice fallen asleap in the chair before the fire, 
when the sound of her own voice ia her dream 
awoke her to a sense of her position, 

The little timepiece bad just struck the hour. 
It was three o’clock when the outer bell an- 
nounced their arrival, and hastily arranging the 
table for the coffee she had prepared she listened 
for the ascending footsteps. 

She wae struck by the pale, wan look on the 
beautiful face of the girl, as she, with her mother, 
at last entered the room. 

“ Mademoiselle is much fatigued,” she said, ax 
she hastened to remove her cloak, and push the 
chair near the fire for ber reception, with another 
one for Mrs, Hazlewood ; “shall I pour out the 
coffee ” 

“Yes, Josephine, and then unloosen my hair,” 
was the reply ; “ when you cau go to bed.” 

And very wearied and worn Gertrude felt 
scarcely evabled to restrain the tears which would 
rise to her eyes as her mother talked over the 
events of the evening. 

“Don't talk any more, mamma,” she at last 
eaid ; “Ido not seem as if I can listen, I do 
not feel weil,” and she leant back fn the chair, as 
though thoroughly exhausted, 

“Well, darling, I will not. Josephine, assist 
your mistress to undress ;" and as the maid was 
about to leave the room, she returned at Mrs, 
Haziewood’s command ; that lady, after bidding 
her daughter good-night, retiring to her own 
room, 

As the door closed behind her Gertrude could 
no longer control her grief ; she burst into tears, 
but Josephine’s presence seemed to recall her to 
herself, as her pride came to her rescue, 

“What can I do, mademoiselle ?” she asked. 
“ T am so sorry to see you so unhappy.” 

**T am not unhappy, Josephine,” she replied ; 
‘‘what should make you think so? I am wearied, 
only wearied,” and bidding her leave her for the 
night the girl left the room. 

“ Wearied, only wearied,” she said to herself, 
as she entered her own chamber; “and made- 
moisello is going to be married. And did I 
dream or was it true that madame said she 
would reside at the ‘Dells?’ The Delis,” she 
repented; “‘it cannot be there. Oh! Heaven, it 
cannot be thers |” 

She looked at herself in the glass, before which 
she now stood. “Am I pretty!” she asked her- 
self; “he once said I was, and he was falee. 
But oh! if she would but go to Alsace, If I 
could once again behuld my own blue hills I 
think I could forget ; at least, I could die happy 
there.” 

But even atthe thought she shuddered. Death, 
when health, youth, and beauty were all hers | 
No, she was too young to die; othere had out- 





ree greate: sorrows than hers, why should not 
she 


So Christmas came and went, and the date 
fixed for Gertrude’s wedding was close at hand, 

Since that night at Mrs, Pigott’s she bad but 
once seen D'Orsay, and then the events of that 
evening were alluded to by neither 

She had schooled her miad to forget that 
scene, and, if possible, him; whilst, although 
more reeerved and subdued, she endeavoured to 
appreciate the attentions bestowei on her by 
Horace. 

Mrs. Hazlewood was fally occupied in making 
arrangements for the. approaching marriage, 
which, at the suggestion of Lady Orbury, was to 
take place from her house, whose guests Gertruds 
and ber mother now were. 

Josephine, as a matter of course, accormpanied 
the ladies, She had grown almost cheerful in 
her situation; the sadnesé seemed to have left 
her features, and she was in raptures at the 
thoughts of travelling on the Continent. 

Costurmiers and modistes were in full request, 
until Gertrude, wearied at their continual demand 
on her time, at last left it all to be arranged by 
her mother, who, with her innate indolence, left 
it in turn to the control and approval of 
Josephine and themselvee. 

It was now but eight days previous to the 
ceremony, Mr, Langford, senior, had arrived 
from Hertford, 

Miss Floyd and the two Misses Orbury were to 
act as bridesmaids. 

Josephine had never heard the name of the 
gentleman to whom her young mistress was to be 
married, Since the time when she refused to 
relate her history the former had been most 
reticent on eslighteniug her in the least with 
respect to her own affaire; and from the fact of 
her never mixing with other servants sho was in 
total ignorance, 

She was now busily engaged packing and 
labelling the trave!ling trunks, whilst Gertrude 
extended on a sofa, drawn up to the fire, was 
supposed to be reading ; but the book laid on her 
lap, open at the same place, till at last, throwing 
it on one side, she turned to where Josephine 
was still occupied. 

Her eyes became riveted ona small photograph 
case, which, as Josephine took her bandkerchief 
froni ber pocket, had fallen to the ground ; it had 
become unfastened, aud, unconscious of its lose, 
the girl continued her occupation. 

“ Give that to me,” said Gertrude, In an im- 
perious tone, 

“What, mademoiselle?” asked Jovephixe, 
startled at the severity of her mistress's tone, 

“That photograph you have dropped on the 
floor,” was the reply. 

Josephine seized the case, the loss of which 
she only that moment discovered, and rising 
ae the colour mounted to the roots of her 
hair,— 

“ Excuse me, mademoisella muat excuse me,” 
she aid. “TI cannot.” 

“You cannot!” exclaimed the beauty, 
whose colour was now equal to her own, “I 
insist !” 

“Oh! mademoiselle,” pleaded the girl, 
please do not ask me ; it is all T have left,” and 
she burst into tears, as she placed it in her 


bosom, 

“ But I do ask,” replied the other. ‘‘I com- 
mand !” 

For a moment Josephine hesitated. Should 
she obey ? and if she did, it, could do no harm ; it 
was but a likeness, which to others meant 
nothing ; it was only to ber connected with 
reminiscences wrought with happiness and pain. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she said, ‘“‘here it is,” and 
she handed the case to her mistress, 

Gertrude took it from the girl's hand, and as 
she looked on the picture within she stood as one 
dazed before Josephine, who, as she wondered at 
her manner, almost regretted she had conceded 
to her wish. 

* And ao this is it,” she said, at last; “and 
where did you get it from?” 

“He gave it me,” she replied, innocently. 
“Oh, do not look lke that at me; I cannot 
bear it—I cannot bear it, mademoiselle, indeed I 
can’t |” and she burat into tears, 
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“You cannot bear it?” said the other, 
slowly, repeating ber words. ‘You vile 
creature! leave my presence this instant, and 
tell Mra, Hazlewood I wish to see her imnie- 
diately,” 

‘ Bat, mademolselle, dé hear me,” said the 
girl “IZ am not the vile creature you 
denounce me ; pity me, but do not look at me 
like that,” 

“T tell you to go,” said her mistress, “T re- 
quire no explanation ; and take this with you,” 
and she flung the case at Josephine’s feet, who 
picked it up, and replaced it in ber bosom, when 
she hastened to inform Mrs, Hazlewood of her 
young lady’s wish. 

On entering the room that lady was surprised 
to find Gertrude in a paroxyem of grief, as with 
her head buried in the cushions she was sobbing 
like a child. 

“My dear girl, what is the matter?” . she 
asked, 

‘“Oh! mamma, mamma,” cried the beauty, 
as she raised her head at her mother’s approach, 
“] shall never marry Horace Langford ;” and 
then she related what bad oeourred withia 
the last few moments; how vhe had dis- 
covered his portrait in the possersion of her 
maid, and the Jatter’s confession that he had 
given it to her, 

Gertrude, my dear child, do not give way 
like this, there must surely be some mistake,” 
said Mrs, Hazlewood. “ Why, Mr. Langford has 
never even seen your maid since she has been in 
your service. I will write to him at once to 
come here and explain her stravge conduct if he 
can.” 

Lady Orbury was astonished when her friend 
told her what had happened, as the latter had 
prevailed on. her daughter to dry her tears, and 
descend to the drawing-room, where her ladyship 
was ; and it was agreed between them to send a 
letter to Horace without delay, whilst Josephine 
was weeping her eyes out over the portrait which 
had been the innocent cause of all. 

Horace had given to his moustache the Inst 
twirl, and was in the act of going out, as Lady 
Orbury’s little page knocked at the door, and 
delivered a letter into his own hands, 

“ Wait for an answer, please sir,” said the boy, 
remaining on the mat. 

“All right,” Horace replied, as he proceeded 
to his room to read, 

“Miss Hazlewood would. be glad to see Mr, 
Langford at Eaton-square as coon as possible,” 

“ Miss Hazlewood | Mr. Langford!” said 
Horace, as he re read the letter with a puzzled 
expression of countenance, -“I wonder what 
it is now?" and hastily writing.“ Mr, Lengford’s 
compliments to Miss Hazlewood, and he will be 
“a Eaton-square immediately,” he gave it to the 

oy. 

_ The missive had scarcely been placed in 
Gertrude’s hands before Horace himself was an- 
nounced ; and as he entered the drawing-room, 
where Lady Orbury and her gueste were seated, 
he was scarcely prepared for the reception which 
awaited him, a stiff, formal. bow being the only 
recognition of bis presence made by the proud 
beatty, as she stoud by the wiadow, apparently, 
gazing ov the snowy ecene without, 

Mra. Hazlewood was the frst to epeak. 

“Mr, Langford,” she said, “ my daughter sent 

for you at my eugg-stion to explain a very 
unpleasant matter which she has discovered 
this morning,” and then she proceeded to tell 
him. of his portrait falling from Josephine’s 
pocket, : 
_ ‘It isaa unaccountable to me ag yourselves,” 
he replied ; ‘I cannot account for it; and does 
your daughter suspect me of intrigue with her 
maid, Mra. Hazlewood? It is surely impossible, 
Till this day 1 never heard her name, and I am 
sure [never saw ber. Miss Hazlewood, Gertrude,” 
he said, appealing to the girl, whose eyes were still 
riveted on the snowy square, “ for Heaven’s sake, 
you do not think this of me}”’ 

She turned as ie addressed her, and he could 
tot avoid noticing ihe scorn with which she 

our own conscience can reply to you better 
than I can, Mr. Langford,” a iefbaaih 
Then,.by Heaven, it tells me I am innocent,” 








he said; “bring me face to face with this 
Josephine, with whom my name is mixed up, and 
she shall confess before all that she does not 
know me.” 

“J quite agree with Mr. Langford,” said Lady 
Orbary ; “if the girl says he gave her his like- 
ness let her do so before his face,” and she rang 
the bell. 

“Tell Mies Hazlewood’s maid we require her 
presence here,” she said to the servant who en- 
tered. Several minutes elapsed, and no 
Josephine appeared. Lady Orbury was impa- 
tient ; it was undeual with her servants to be so 
dilatory, and after the lapse of another five 
minutes she rang again. 

It was answered by the same man, 

“Tf you please, my lady,’ he said, " Miss 
*Azlewood’s maid ‘aa gon», and this was le‘t in 
her room.” And he handed a silver salver to her 
ladyship, on which was o tiny note, and then re- 


“This addressed to yor, Gertrude,” said the 
latter, “ you had better read it,” 

Gertrude tore open the note; it was iv 
Josephine’s neat handwrtting :— 


" Mademoiselle,” it ran, “forgive me for 
leaving you without a word, but I could not live 
to be looked on as the vile creature you believe 
me. I have been very happy whilst with you, 
but must now seek another home, Do not 
think unkindly of me, Iam indeed innocent,— 
Your unhappy ‘* JosgPHINE.” 


Gertrude read it to the end, blotted as it was 
with the tears of the writer, and then she passed 
it to Horace, . 

He kept his eyes riveted on the paper, until 
the flush which had overspread his features when 


he first took it had subsided, and then, giving it 


to Mrs, Hazlewood,—- 

“Ip is beyond wy comprehension,” he said ; 
“surely, Mra. Hazlewood,you do not thivk I have 
anything to do with it?” And encouraged by 
the expression on ber mother’s face he approached 
where Gertrude stil] stood, 

For 8 moment or two he was silent, lookiag as 
she did on the scene without ; then lowly utter- 
ing her name, he awaited the reeult, and as she 
raised her head their eyes met. 

“Do you believe me?” he eaid. 

He had taken her hand, which now she allowed 
to lay unresistingly in. bis. 

" Horace,” she said, “I know not what to 
believe, Swear to me, did you ever know anyone 
of the name of Josephine? ” 

* Never,” he replied. “ [ swear it.” 

“ Then I must believe you,’’ was the reply. 

It was not love which made Gertrude so easily 
forgive him, She was still sure he had deceived 
her, but how she could not understand. Perhaps 
she thought he had known this girl in the past, 
before she had seen him; and whilst he forgot 
she still remembered, and love! on. Was there 
not many such a casein the circle in which she 
moved, and yet those mea married, and to the 
world, and even in their homes made good 
husbands, She knew she was not biameless. 
Could Horace have witnessed that sceue in the 
conservatory, what would have been his feelings ! 
But Josephine was gone; poor Josephine, with 
her sorrow, had fled;,and why should she 


become the topic of conversation in the fashion- | 


able world, to which her marriage had been 
announced? No; she would rather be deceived 
by the man who was to make her his wife—the 
man who could add wealth to her wealth ; and 
as they passed their lives together, riches and 
splendour would enable each to forget the canker 
which was gnawivg ab their hearts. And so 
Horace was forgiven, another maid engaged, 
and the preparations for the marriage duly com- 
pleted. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arter delivering her mistress’s message to 
Mrs. Haz'ewood, Josephine repaired to her own 
room, and collecting such things as belonged to 
ber, she wrote the ietter to Gertrude, aad lett 
the house, ~ 


All bad come upon her so suddenly that she 
did not stay to consider where she was going. 
She only knew she was flying from the misery 
she must have experienced had she remained 
beneath the same roof with him and her, Yee, 
how fully now she understood why her lady was 
going to reside at the “Della ;” but how was it 
she had not discovered it before! It seamed 30 
strange, and che had grown to be quite happy 
and contented in her new vocation. 

** Where to, miss?” asked the cabman, 

The man’s question recalled her to herself. 
“Ahi where to!” she thought, bud anxious to 
avoid the man’s ecrutiny, slie quickly told him to 
drive to the vearest station. 

Leaving her trank in the cloak room, almost 
dazed with the excitement under which she 
was labouring, she went to, inquire for apart- 
ments, 

The hour was Iste, and she felt faint and 
hysterical, All seemed to eye her with euspi- 
cion. Those where she thought to be euccess- 
ful did not take in ladies; and where the 
would she felt afraid to enter, until, alttougle 
the distance was great, she decided to go to 
the old lodgings ehe had before entering Miss 
Hazlewood’s service. 

An omnibus was just starting from Charing 
Cross, and hailing it she was about to cross, when 
her foot slipped on the kerb, and ehe fell. The 
conductor hastened to her assistance, but she 
was unable to move, and having to go with his 
*bus he left her to the care of those who had 
began to assemble round her. 

“ Poor thing ! she has fainted }” said a woman, 
“Go to the shop there and fetch some water. 
And quite a lady, too!” she remarked to her 
neighbour, 

A policeman now approached, and ascertaining 
the cause of the crowd, made the people stand 
; back to let the air on her face. 

“She's a comin’ to!” said the first woman, 
as Josephine slowly opened her eyes as ehe felt 
the water on her faco, “Poor dear! are you 
rouch hurt?” she asked, 

“TY think I have eprained my ankle,” she 
| replied, and in her attempt to rise ehe fell back 
again in 9 dead faint. 

“Get a cab, policeman,” said ihe woman, 
“and take her to the ‘espital ; she can’t stand.” 

A tall, wilitary man now pushed his way 
throvgh the crowd. He was a gentleman, and 
was aliowed to pass. 

“What is it, policeman?” he asked, 

“ A young woman in a faint, sir. She fell, and 
I think she’s sprained her ankle.” 

“Get her to the hospital aa soon as you can ; 
she may have broken her leg,” and he stooped 
to look at the white face of the uncon:ctous 

irl. 

“Good Heavens!” he exclaimed, “Is it 
povsible?” and taking a card from his pocket 
he told the constable tu let her be taken to that 
address. 

He was an old man, and the bystanders con- 
cluded he was her father, as having eeen her 
lifted into the vehicle ha liastened forward, 

He took & hansom so as to be in advance of 
the other ca, and give hie housekeeper directions 
to have everything prepared, at the same tima 
sending a page-boy for a doetor, 

The patient soon arrived, and was tenderly 
conveyed to the room got ready for her, The 
violet eyes were still closed, and she lay ae one 
dead when the doctor arrived. 

There was, however, no further injury than 
& slight sprain, which was not sufliviend to 
account for the condition in which she was, he 
said, which he attributed to some great mental 
atrain which this sudden accident had broug!i to 
a climax, 

The remedies applied had in a short time o 
beneficial effect, and before the household 
retired for the night Josephine hac sufficientiy 
recovered to inquire where she waa. 

“In the house of a friend, my dild,” re- 
plied the housekeeper. Don’t you remember 
falling in the street, when you sprafaed your 
ankle? He found you in a dead feint, and had 
you removed here,” 

“How good! how kind!” exclaimed the 
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girl. “But what is his name? how came he 
to be so good to me?” 

“It is Mr. Barton ; and leastways he seems to 
know you,” the woman said. 

She started up in the bed. 

*‘ Mr. Barton, did you say 1” 

“Yes; but what's the matter? you mustn’t 
excite yourself like that! There, there, keep 
quiet,” she continued, as Josephine again fell 
back on the pillow. 

“T have heard the name,” she murmured ; 
“but heis dead!" She did not speak to the 
woman; it was in a low tone to herself, little 
of which the other could catch. 

In the morning the doctor called. The ankle, 
he said, would be weil in a day or two; but she 
maust be kept quiet, or he feared the excitability 
of her brain would ead in fever. 

The next day Mr. Barton seamed so anxious 
to eoaher that at last he gained the former's 
permiasion to do so, as she appeared so much 
bet tor. 

The housekeeper was to prepare the way by 
ash ing her if she would like to see the gentleman 
who had been so kind to her, 

“Ob, 80 much,” she replied, aud having pro- 
mised not to excite herself, Mr. Barton was told 
hs could see her. 

Her beautiful eyes unclosed as the door gently 
turned on ite hinges, and as he advanced she 
covered her face with her hands. * 

**T dare not look—I dare not look,” she cried. 
“They told me you were dead, Why did you not 
leave me to die as I did you t” 

‘Hush |” he answered, as he gently removed 
her hande from her face, and seated himself by 
her bedside. “ Look at me, dearest. I never 
blamed you, my darliog. I am an old man— 
I waa thea, but I would have taken you to my 
heart aud sheltered you from all harm. It was 
eelfish, it was foolish ; I sce ib now—May and 
December—but old fool that I was, I thought 
you loved me, and would have been my pet, but 
he robbed me of my birdie, I knew hie love 
would never outlive mine, aud on that night 
when they left me for dead I swore to follow 
you, aud when the time of trouble came to you 
to be mear to help, I followed to the church 
wheve he made you his wife-——”" 

She raised her eyes to his Imploringly 

‘Tell me the truth,” she said, iaterruptin 
him ; "was I really his lawful wife? He tol 
we no; that the parson was no parson at all but 
afriend he had got to perform the ceremony, 
and Joe Links, who was the only witness, would 
deny it all.” 

Be quiet, darling,” he said, gently, ‘and I 
will tell you all. I kaew Joe was not to be 
depended on ; he was as big a villain as the one 
who employed him. I was rich, and could buy 
as wellas he, I did so, I paid him to acsure his 
master I was dead, and that my bod 
hidden by himself; that the bio. he gave me 
proved fatal, and that he wae in fact my mur- 
derer. With this secret in his posseseion he 
obtained money from Horace, whilst I paid him 
to give me all information respecting future 
events, holding over hiio the threat that when he 
failed me or deceived me I should immediately 
present myself to his master, and so stop any 
further resources from that quarter.” 

“But you have not told me if I was lawfully 
caarried,” she asked, anxiously. 

"You were,” he replied. “I know the clergy- 
men who officiated, and can produce him at any 
time should it be necessary.” 

And you have been in England all this 
time?” she inquired. 

Yos, dear,” was the renly. “ Whilst he was 
kind tc you, and you were happy, I remained 
quiet, ss 1 did not blame him with respect to his 
iather, well knowing had the old gentleman been 
aware be was wedded to « penuiless girl he would 
have cut bim off witha shilling. The letter you 
wrote to me when you were ill Joe brought to 
me, and received my iustructions to deliver it at 
once. He had not weuaried of you then, Ethel, 
aud Yknew it would make you happy, perhaps 

ve your life, to see him.” 

**Oh, Ralpao!” exclaimed the giri, 


pa? ‘how 
cou'd I have treated you as I did ’ 


had been | 





"My darling.” he said, “remember if you 
excite yourself I must go,” 

“Oh! 1 will be quiet,” she replied ; '‘ but do 
tell me all. 

*©You lefb your house in Maida Vale,” he 

“and for some time I lost sight of you. 
Joe could not tell me of your whereabouts, and 
not knowing what; bad become of you I was 
micera t one evening he came across you 
in Regent Street ; you were getting into a 'bus ; 
he followed, but although he discovered you lived 
in the Old Kent Road, before he couid let me 
know further you had left, again.” 

“J remember,” said Ethel; “it was a fogey 
night, and a man asked me to buy a little dog 
be was carrying, and I had an idea I knew the 
voice, but it was too dark to see hie face.” 

“So Jos told me,” replied Mr. Barton ; “and 
it appears Mr, Langford was also most anxious 
to discover you at the same time, he being 
equally ignorant as to your departure from 
Maida Vale.” 

“Ob, Mr. Barton, how could he wonder? 
For weeks after my illness [ was alove, without 
money, without friends, He left me with only 
a servant; and when I wrote, imploring him to 
come to me, he sent me a few pounds, telling me 
I had better take in lodgers, as I had no jegal 
claim on him ; and as he was going to be married 
we could never meet again, but he had given 
instructions te his solicitor to see that I was in 
some measure provided for.” 

‘The villain!” cried Ralph Barton. 
so you left?” 

“As soon as I could make the necessary 
arrangements I did so,” she replied. ‘I would 
not accept his proffered help. I was young and 
well educated ; and when I recovered from the 
first shock of his cruelty my spirit came to my 
aid, and I determined to seek a situation. For 
that purpose I applied to the Soho Bozaar, and 
it was not long before I obtained one of lady's 
maid, Being of French origin I determined to 
change my uame, and took that of Josephine ;” 
and then she related the events of the last few 
weeks, aud how she discovered Miss Hazlewood's 
affianced husband to be none other than Horace 


* And 


Langford. 

“ And when is this marriage to take place?” 
—— ha Barton. ‘And have you heard 
where?” 


“Tt was fixed for the lst of February, and is 
to be solemnized at St, George's, Hanover-square,” 
roplied Ethel, 

“And this is the 25th of January,” said the 
old man. “Tell me one thing more, and then, 
darling, I must leave you, or the doctor will be 
scolding me. Do you still love this man?” 

She could not answer for a moment, but the 
warm blood mantled her cheek, and stretching 
out her hands to him, with the tears rolling 
from her sad eyes,— 

“{ do, Ralph! I love him—oh! that I did 
not!” 

“Enough !” said Mr, Barton, and he gently 
released the little hands, as bending low he 
kissed her as a father might a child, whilet a 
shadow of sorrow and disappointment passed over 
his face. 

It waa nob lost upon the girl. 

“Ralph,” she said; “dear, kind Ralph, I 
have pained you; what an fograte Iam. For- 
give me, but you asked, and I] could not tell a 


“TY know I did, my darlicog—my darling!” 
and, regardless of all, forgetting everything but 
hie lost, love, he buried hie face in his hands, 
whilst his broad bosom heaved with the emotion 
he endeavoured to restrain; but he recovered 
himself as Dr. Joyce was announced, when, 
leaving him with bis patient, he hurried from 
the room. 

(Continued on page 427.) 








Oniy the purest water is employed by the 
Chinese in washing the fi er grades of silk. Ordi- 
nary well water in its na ural state ia unsuitable, 
aud is purified by placing a quantity of molluses 
init fora day. They prey o2 any impure organic 
matter, and act as filters, 





FOUND DROWNED. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER VII. 


GzRALD could find no rest for the soles of his 
feet. At one time he was in London, another at 
Baronsford ; now he is at Portsmouth, staying at 
the Pier Hotel with George Hewett, who is wait- 
ing for a ship. 

He and George have been over to’Ryde, and 

coming back in the steamer he was cordially 
aceosted by Mr. Browne, the owner of The 
Sylph, Mr. Browne brimming over with good 
humour, and looking pinkier and shinier than 
ever. 
“So glad to meet you sgain |” he cried, nearly 
wringitg Gerald's arm off. “Come over here 
and have achat. I have something to tell you, 
You and I are going to be relations. Did you 
know *” 

“No, I was not aware of the fact,” returned 
Gerald, stiffly. 

“ Well, I'm eugaged to your cousin Nita—ha | 
ha! ha!” laughing with boisterous complacency. 
‘© We are to be married at once! ” 

** Oh, are you?” 

“Yes. We have been engaged this six 
months !”’ 

“Six months!” ejaculated his listener, in- 
credulously. 

“Yes ; the day after that ball on the AdasI 
popped, and was accepted, [ used to think you 
were a little touched in that quarter too,” he 
proceeded, with delicate playfulness. ‘ But Nita 
said it was all nonsense, and you were only like 
brother and sister.” 

“She said that, did she?” with ominous calm- 


neas, 

“To be sure she did.” 

**T can hardly believe you are engaged to her 
[ never heard a hint of it till now. You are not 
joking, are you?” 

“Joking! My good man, I never was more 
serious in my life. The engegement was not 
given out, as Nita did not wish it. She wanted 
to have all her fun and flirting up to the last. 
She’s the deuce at that, but there iz to be an 
end to all those little amusements next month. 
Heavens, how she carried on with that Hungarian 
count”—admiringly—" and hailf-a-dozen others. 
I just used to roar over the stories she told me 
afterwards of how she lured them on, and what 
they said,” he concluded, bonstfully. 

“Can you show me some proof of your 
engagement, Mr. Browne? Excuse me, but [ 
should like to be convinced by my eyes as well as 
my ears.” 

“Well, look here,” with a knowing chuckle, 
“ see this is her last letter. You may read the 
top line,” unfolding a much ornamented and 
scented missive. 

"My own darling Thomas!” 

“Yes, you see it’s her writing; and here's 
her signature. Now are you convinced? And 
I'll show you something extra. Here,” taking 
off his glove, and thrusting out a podgy little 
finger embellished by a turquoise ring containing 
one large, single stone, “there's her own ring ! 
Do you sec $” 

Gerald did see; he saw that it wae the 
identical ring he had sent her the day after their 
last meeting, the outward symbol! of their own 
betrothal. No further proof was necessary. 

“Now, you unbelieving Jew, will you come to 
the wedding ?” 

Gerald made a faint excuee, but the words were 
taken out of his mouth by his companion. 

“Ah! true. I heard you bad trouble at home 
—your wife, a daughter of old Sladen, Queer 
old beggar! Iknewhim. Very eccentric—mad, 
I thought. Girl odd, too—eh! Well, I'll see 
you again. Here we are—by-bye, Look me up 
some day soon—old quarters |” 


* * * * 


Nita’s marriage was a terrible blow to’ Gerald, 
not that he expected her to remain single for his 
sake—such an idea never entered his head-—but 
to have been engaged all the time to Browne! 
Browne, of whom she made a butt—Browne 
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whom she ridiculed and mimicked—-was indeed 
a bitter awakening. His idol was but clay, and 
had fallen to the ground and been shattered in 
he 

: “There is no woman worth os thought ; no 
not onei They are all empty-headed, deceitful, 
heartless, and hateful!” ‘Such was his verdict 
as day after day he brooded over his past. 

But he was roused oud of himself by sudden 
news from Baronsford. A telegram came to 
George Hewett, which he unwittingly opened 
in Gerald’s presence, and his sudden change of 
countenance and exclamation of horror made him 
snatch ib from his friend’s detaining hand and 
read ib for himeelf. It ran as follows :— 
“John Evans, Bailiff, to Lieut, G. Hewett.— 
The body hae been found, Break the news to 
Mr. Le Marchant, and bring him home without 
dela Nl 

When Gerald read the telegram, he being still 
far from strong, and much shaken by the extra- 
ordinary and trying events of the last few 
months, his nerves and mind alike being com- 
pletely unstrung, he eat down at the table, leant 
his head on his arms, and sobbed like a child. 

“T drove her to it!” he declared over and 
over again to his friend, as they journeyed up to 
town in the night express. “I drove her to it by 
my neglect and selfishness! I am the cause of 
her death, though I had no direct hand in it—it 
lies at wy door! She was the sacrifice offered 
up to our family altar by her grandfather and 
accepted, and murdered by me!” 

In vain were his friend’s remonstrances, 
Excuses, consolatioos— were unavailing, 

Gerald was actually beside himself with self- 
reproach and remorse ; he would see no one---he 
would speak to no one when he reached home, 
All arrangements, all details, were left in the 
hands of George Hews. 


The body had been carried to the Baronsford 
Arms to await the inquest. Although the 
features were quite undistinguishable, the clothes, 
hair, and jewellery were identified, and sworn to 
by many witnesses, 

The wedding-ring ond guard were taken to 
Gerald, and he recognieed them with a shudder, 
aa the rings he had placed upon his little bride’s 
flogers barely six months previously. 

The long velvet and fur wrap was also shown 
to him—sodden, but stil! recognisable. He dis- 
missed it from his sight with a gesture of horror, 
and George interfered and prevented any further 
tokens of the dead being thrust under the notice 
of her sufficiently unhappy husband. 

‘’. coroner and jury of twelve men, according 
to lav and custom, assembled, and sat on the 
body, and, after a very short interva!, returned 
che verdict of “ Found Drowsed.” 

And then due preparations were made for the 
funeral, which was attended by enormous crowds 
come from far and near, chiefly instigated by 
their own curiosity, 

Ina was not to lie in the musty old family 
vault, among dead and gone Le Marchants, but 
was to be laid in a cheerful, sunny spod in the 
eraveyard surrounding the venerable church. 

She was buried on a lovely spring morning, 
and had the largest funeral remembered or seca 
in that part of the world for years. 

Old Sir Richard came over to it (and took the 
opportunity to borrow largely from his son). 

Several of Mr. Sladen’s married friends came 
down, filled with doubt and emothered suspicions 
f some very mysterious foul play; but their 
minds were set ab vest as far ae Gerald was 
concerned, His unaffected misery struck every 
eye, and filled the most careleas lookers.on with 
compassion as they gazed on the chief mourner, 
who was the centre of everyone's attention as he 
walked alone behind the coffin, and saw the 
remains of Ina Le Marchant—a»s be believed— 
consigned to their last resting-piace. ~ 

Directly after the funeral B*ronsford was shut 
ap, -s os: servants dismissed, but not before 
very ing rumours of ghostly piano-playin, 
and black figures of doubtful origin Perptlerss 
ia the neighbourhood, 

No servant-maid ventured upstaira alone after 
‘duek. No, no, they went in a body. No one 





cared to venture into the morning-room nor ber 
bed-room—which two apartments remained un- 
disturbed, and exactly as she left them, by Mr, 
Le Marchant’s imperative orders, . 

Gerald was overwhelmed with remorse, The 
place, the lands, all ransomed by her money, 
were hateful tohim, He himeelf was hateful— 
everything was hateful. In his frame of mind 
there was no remedy like the sea, thought George 
Hewett ; and, using all his influence, he pereuaded 
his friend to resume his profession—for  tixe, 
at any rate, 

Gerald grasped the idea with energy—worked 
might’and main to get an appointment, and 
succeeded ; and early in June he {and bis friend 
George sailed once more as shipmates for a long, 
long cruise in the Chinese seas, 

-Previous to their departure a magnificent 
white marble monument had been erected to Ina 
over the Le Marchant’s pew in Baronsford church, 
To represented the figure of a young girl, lifesize, 
and bearing a strong likeness to her in whose 
name it was raised. 

Underneath was inscribed :— 


‘*Ina Le MarcHant, 


“Died December, 1875. Aged eighteen years.” 
"T believe in the Resurrection of the Dead,” 


* 7 > * * 


And now to follow the fortunes of Ina, or as 
she chose to call herself, Agnes. A long night's 
rest refrestied her wonderfully, and early next 
morning she started, bag in hand, for a large 
cathedral town, about six miles from Maxton, 
there intending to take the train for London. 

She walked on bravely through the muddy 
roads and lanes, occasionally stopping to rest her 
bag on a bank or milestone, aad meeting with 
nothing more sensational than a few great, empty 
waggous lumbering sleepily along. 

But another adventure was in store for her, 
though not of the appalling description of her 
last, When about two miles from her destivation 
she suddenly came round' a corner, and heard 
loud and avgry barking, and shrill and frightened 
screams. The screams proceeded from a very 
stout old lady, clad in a long sealskin coat, who 
had climbed on to the top of a bank, and was 
making feeble pokes and blows at a huge black 
and tan collie dog, who was barking furiously, 
and making now and then sudden, very alarming 
rushes at the terrified old dame, He seemed 
half in jest, half in earnest, and was worrying her, 
aad bustling from side to aide as if she were an 
obstreperous and self-opinionated sheep. 

“Help! help! my good girl!” she cried, aa 
po donee Ina’s welcome approach, “ Keep bim 
off ”? 

It was easier said than done; but Ina was not 
a timid girl where animals were concerned, Seiz- 
ing a stick, or more properly a bit of broken 
branch, she be!aboured the astonished sheep-dog 
with such boldness and good will that, com- 
pletely cowed by her blows and bravery, he fled 
down the road, yelping with his tail between his 
legs, 

" Now come and give me a hand down,” said 
the old lady, imperatively, having evidently as- 
cended to her vantage ground with an agility 
stimulated by pressing danger. 

"Ahi" she added, as, leaving heavily on Ina, 
she slowly crept dows, ‘ Ah! I’m obliged to you 
—very much obliged to you. I believe that 
brute of a dog would have torn me to pieces ; I 
expected him to fly at my throat every second. 
You sbon beat him off. I don’t know how you 
dared. What's your name?” she asked, author- 
itatively, casting a sharp glance over Ins’ very 
plain and old-fashioned costume, which was that 
of a respectable servant, or a tradesman’s 
daughter. 

"My name ”—stammered Ina— my name is 
Agnes Merchant.” ae 

And who are you?) Where are you going? 
Where do you come from?” proceeded the old 
lady, without one full-stop. “I want to know all 
about you, that I mey try ond do you some good 
turn on my side.” 

“Jam astranger in this part of the world, and 





Londo 

Are you going home to your people}” per- 
sisted her companion, now trudging along beside 
her in the mud, 

“ No,” 

" Are you out of place—in want of a situa- 
tion }” 

“e No,” 

“ Gome, don’t be eo short; in your answers, 
young woman! I’m one you can érust, and I'm 
taken with your face. As you won't tell me a 
word about yourself, I'll just set you a good 
example, My name is Mrs, Monks ; 1 am a widow 
woman staying down in wy native town, on a 
short visit, and as I can’t bear sticking in the 
house all day I always take a good long country 
tramp to give me a healthy appetite, IL live near 
Torcaster when I am at home, and have a good 
big place, and a fine establishment of servante ; 
and I was thinking that as Emily, my maid, is 
going tobe married, I should just like a nice, 
quiet, genteel, little girl like you to take her 
place,” 

** Bub I know nothing of the duties of a lady's 
maid,” 

“ You can knock at a door, and bring up 4 can 
of hot water, can’t you, or a cup of teal You 
can fold away dresses and petticoats, and brush 
out my scanty locks of hair, eh ?” 

* Yes, I could do that,” 

" You can learn, can’t you?” 

Yes, extremely well, and I am good at ali 
neodlework,” 

“Then there you are! You have not to rouge, 
and pad, and powder, and curl me. Only see tha 
my cape are straight aud my gown fastened. 
Twenty-five pounds a year and a comfortable 
home, What do you aay ?” 

1 gay that I should be very glad, indeed, to 
take your offer ; but—but about references, I 
have none; in fact, to be plain with you, and 
trusting that you worl't betray me, [ must iel) 
you that I am at this moment running away from 
home, and from ali wy belongings in the 
world !” 

“Eb, dear! dear! dear!” said the old lady, 
stopping in the middle of the road, aud sur- 
veying her young companion with eager, search- 
ing little eyes. “And what mischief have you 
been after }” 

“None-—I have done nothing ; but, neverthe- 
less, 1 could notstay. I would tell sou all, in 
deed I would, but dare not do so ab present. 
When I am safely away perbaps I wili write,” 

“Pell me, child, two things: are you going to 
frienda '” 

“No,I am not, i don’t know where I am 
going. I only want to get away from—-from him, 
as far as possible,” 

“Oh! there’s a man at the bottom of it, of 
course. ‘Tell me, on your word of honour, have 
you done anything shaiweful or disgraceful that 
ought to prevent you froma coming under my 
roof? Look me atraight in the face, now!’ 

*T give you my sacred assurance I have not /” 
returned Ina, firmly, gazing back steadily inte 
the old lady’s questioning eyes. 

"Very well, then ; you come home with me. 
Much better be under my care than trapesing 
about the world, Sometime I daresay you wii! 
tell me all Here we are in the towa, now, LI 
am staying at the’Rose Hotel. My brother used 
to keep it. No, I’m notalady born, Oh! dear, 
no! Many a hard day’s work I did as a girl 
when I was your sge, but my husband waa a 
clever—terribly clever—man, and iuvented a 
patent that made him one of the riches) men in 
Torcaster. Torcaster, that’s near where I live, 
and [ have neither chick nor child, and maybe 
you were putin my way as 4 sort of makeshift 
Well, we'll see how you turn out, and how we get 
on together, As long as you tell the suth and 
do your duty you will have a friend in Mary 
Monks. Now, here’s the Rose, and you are my 
new maid, and we wil! see about s room for you, 
and some dinner. ‘To-morrow I am going home, 
and this afternoon you can collect my things and 
try your hand at packing.” 


Iam ing into Wallchester to take the train to 
as 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mus, MONKS was quite right when she said she 
had “a comfortable home and a fine establish- 
ment of servants.” She lived in a eplendid 
house in the suburbs of Torcaster, and kept a 
carriage aud pair, six maide, and two gardeoers, 

tardeniag was her hobby, and she spent half 
he day pottering ia her greenhouses ar grubbing 
about the beds with a smail trowel: 

Tua was allowed to take her meals alone, eo 
was spared the society of the six very smart 
looking maids, who, far from resenting her un- 
ustial indulgences, treated her -with wonderful 
cousideration. They had detected at the very 
firet glance that, although she was plainly and 
evea poorly clad, and was most willing to 
assume ai! the duties of her humble sphere, that 
she was afady born. Her voice, her mavner of 
speaking, her small hands, her dainty underliuen, 
all pointed to the indisputable fact, 

Ina, with the elasticity of eighteen, and the 
rewlution inherited from her grandfather, 
speedily made the beet of her eituation, and felt 
truly thaokfal to have found so speedily such a 
safe and secret harbour of refuge. She was be- 
comiag wore and more of a companion to Mis. 
Monks ; she not @nly darned her lace and etock- 
ings with deft, convent-taught fingers, bud she 
answered notes, she read aloud—novels .n week- 
days, sermons on Sundays ; she also skimmed the 
daily paper for Ler patroness, who afterwards 
read it at ber leisure in the evening, as she loved 
r second only to her teapot. 

Ins viways read cat the births, marriages, 
und deaths, the heade of news, che leading article, 
any specially startlivg fire or murder, and, above 
all, the agony coluwa 

She hed great difficulty in keeping her coun- 
tetance and sateadying ber voice when she came 





hear pape 


to the ivllowing. She took it over and read it 
in ibe window, with her face turned away, and 
in s Jow and hurried tone :— 


“Frvg Hunprin Pousps Rewarp, —- Missing 
from her home ence Christmas Day, a young 
married lady, aged eighteen, has pale complexion, 
hair tightly drawn off from her face, in colour 
light brown; grey eyes; small mole on fore- 
head ; when last seen was dreased in long black 
velvet palétot, shaped to figure, trimmed with 
Russian sable; black dress with wide crépe 
tucks ; black crépe aud jet hat; and carried io 
her hand o leather dressing- bag, 
have gone to France. Aryone giving reliable 
information of her whereabouts to Messrs. Cook 
and Crindale, 177, Cromwell Buildings, Strand, 
will receive the above reward.” 


* Dear me! show me that,” said Mrs, Monks, 
wiping her glasses with unction, and stretching 
out & hand towardsthe paper. ‘“ Who can she bo t 
Some lady of ticle, eh! Run off with her lover 
as likely as not. Russian sabies and five hundred 
pounds reward, Shows she belongs to vastly 
wealily people, She must have been something 
like you,” said the old lady conning over the notice 
with au cager eye, ‘‘ only for the dress. Strange 
that you should he taking French leave about the 

ame time,” observed this particularly dense, 
stupid old woman, 

She had no imagination, 6 never dawned 
upon her that there was such a thing as getting 
rid of clothes likely to be identified, She looked 
upon Iua as what she profeased to be— @ very 
quiet, amiable, clever girl of the middle classes, 

Month afver month weot by, end every day 
Ina became even pnece-:sary to her patrouess ; 
every day she spent wore time in her society ; 
she had now arrived at taking her meals in her 
compiny, and occasionally giving ber # little 
drive. 

Ove day Ina was dusting some pet ornaments 
which stood on the long-closed piano, and she 
auddenly asked if she might open and dust the 
instrument. 

“To be sure! 


Dust sway, my dear, dus 
away |” 


Ina lingered over her task for a long time, | 


for it was @ labour of love—so long that Mra. 
Monks said,— 


Is supposed to | 





one would thiak it was a living creature, May be 
you be play? Can you?” 
“ ” 


“Well, give usatune, Sit down; there's the 
stool,” 

Oaly too delighted, Iua did ‘‘ give her a tune” 
—nay, several tunes, The old lady was thunder. 
struck. She came over and watched the plying, 
slender, but certain fingers with wide open in- 
credulous eyes. 

When Ina had finished up a long bravura with 
asilvery clear run, half-a-dozen chords, and a 
pause, she said,— 

“Why, you're a professional |” 

No, ma'am, I am not.” 

"Then you are a governess.” 

* Yet, as you bave been co forbearing and so 
good to me, I will tell you who I really am.” 

And standing up and moving over to the fire- 
place, she commenced her story, told of her early 
years in Eogland shut up in a nursery, of her 
school days in France, her grandfather's home, 
her marriage. 

“Married! You!” cried Mrs, Monke, with , 
uplifted bands, “And who are yout” tragi- 
cally. 

“Tam Mre, Le Marchant of Baronsford.” 

‘Come, come, come, Agnes, this won't do, 
This is all a cock-and and-a-bull story made up 
on the spot,” 

“I is not,” returned Ina, indignantly ; “it is 
true,” 

“Well, young woman, I suppose you know 
bes,” very ironically; “buat you recollect the 
girl that was advertised for last January, five 
hundred pounds reward ¥” 

* Yea, and that wae me,” replied Ina, firmly 

*'Wasit? Then you look uncommonly like 
flesh and blood, considering that your body was 
found in the river two months later,” 

“ My body |" gasped Ina, in a tone of incredu- 
lous horror, 

Yes, yours ; dressed as deecribed—coat, hat, 
rings, appearauce, all sworn to, although you had 
been under the ice for nearly three months. You 
had a grand faneral after the inquest, and I hear 
your husband was beside himself with grief, and 
he has erected @ magnificent monument to you 
in Baronsford Church before he went to sea. So 
now "—very angrily—‘‘ don’t tell me any of your 
lies again !” concluding with an impressive nod. 

Ina was petrified, and looked it. So the mad 
girl had drowned herself, aad was buried in her 
name; and now she, Inez Le Marchant, was dead 
and buried as much as if abe really and truly lay 
in the grave—dead to Gerald, dead to all who 
had ever known her, Here, indeed, was a more 
effectual concealment than any at which she had 
ever aimed. 

Goiog down on her knees she hid her face in 
Mra, Monks’ lap, and told her without interrup- 
tion the whole astonishing story. Her tears, her 
words, bore the stamp of truth, and Mrs. Monks 
sat ia ber arm-chair a convinced woman—con- 
vinced still more when Ina produced her 
travelling bag, her jewellery, a prayer-book, and 
Bible, with her nawe and a little photograph of 
Baroneford. 

‘*T heard the whole story from my niece, Sophy. 
She lives at Oldfield Hall, close by.” 

“Do you mean Mrs, Vincent?” asked Ina, 
eagerly, 

“To be sure Ido! She told me all about it, 
and all the excitement, ard trouble, and work, 
and talk there has been ; and to think—to think 
of your' being here all the time, under my very 
own roof, beats everything! Well, and what 
will you do now, Mrs.—Mrs.—Le Marchant— 
Lord, how funny it sounds |—go back }” 

‘* Never—never |” returned "na, hastily, ‘I 
will stay with you, if you will keep my secret, 
and keep me!” 

"Keep you, my darling girl? That I will; 
and you sballi be as my own flesh and blood from 
this day forth. Between grandfather and 
husband you have had a bal time, Your hus- 
band was a hard, stern, unfeeling man. You are 
well rid of kim.” 

‘Oh, don’t say anything azains) him, please, 
—please! ” said Ina, becoming crimson, “ His 
was a cruel fate, worse, far worse, thun mine ! 


You are takiog such trouble with the inside, | For the sake of his family he bad to renounce 


his liberty, his profession, and the girl he loved, 
and to take me,” 

“Well! and I don’t pity bim. You are not 
to be despised ; you will be a handsome girl 
some of these days, when you fill out a bit, and 
what's better, you are a gitrl—too good for 
him!” with a scornful sniff. “Never tell me! 
You were an orphan, thrown on his mercy, with- 
out kith or kin,” 

“ He tried to do bis best,” faltered Ina. 

“His best was dad, I've no patience. My 
mouth is as dry as a b ome with talking, and my 
head is just whizzing with excitement. Ring the 
bell, my darling girl; ring for Bennett and the 
tea.” 


Four years have now passed. away, during 
which Agnes and her adopted mother lived most 
happily together. Agnes was treated in every 
way as the davghter of the house, and she 
became so fond of Mrs, Monka, and so thoroughly 
at home ia ber new character, that at times she 
could hardly realize that the past was mot a 
pdresm. She made many friends, chiefly young 

gicla of ber own age, and old married ladies, 
Mrs. Monks’ coutemporaries, She went. to 
parties, to dauces, to balls; every summer they 
went to the seaside, and every autumn they 
spent at least six weeks abroad, and thus in- 
creased their knowledge of the world, and their 
circle of acquaintances. Paris, they never visited, 
ip deference to Agues’ most urgent wishes to 
avoid that gay and giddy capital, and the chance 
of meeting old friends, 

But she nee not have been uneasy. No one 
would have recognized Inez Le Marchant in 
Agnes Merchant. In the firat place, she had 
grown taller, her figure had fulfilled Mrs. 
Monks’ predictions, and ber face bore out her 
father’s promise, She was exceedingly grace- 
ful in all ber movements, she had acquired 
confidence and manner, and was known in 
Torcaster, and in many other places. as the 
“ pretty Miss Merchant.” 

Soe was more than pretty—she was lovely. 
A creamy complexion, with faintly tinted cheeks, 
was the result of plenty of air, exercise, and early 
Hours. Almost her greatest beauty was the 
shape of her face, the delicate lines of her cheek 
and brow, aud the small delicately cut lips and 
nostrils, 

Her hair, now quite a decided brown, was 
-worn in a thick curly fringe, instead of being 
drawn off her forehead, and completely altered 
the character of her expression, and concealed 
the mole on her forehead. 

She looked classical, well-born—nay, nobiy 
born—as she lay back in a very easy fauteuil 
one morning, listening to her “auntie,” as she 
called her, reading a letter. She was dressed 
in perfection of taste, in a sof cream foularde 
of evident French make; her arms were clasped 
behind her bead, and she was evidently giving 
her whole attention to some weighty matter, 
for her eyes were bent on the ground with an 
expression of the gravest deliberation, 

“You see, Sophy thinks it very odd I never go 
near her now, and I used to go 8o regularly before 
your day, and, naturally, she puts it all on your 
shoulders ; and, goodness knows, she ix jealous 
enough of you as it is /” 

“Well, auntie, then suppose we go?” 

“TE you don’t mind going back into the neigh- 
| bourhood, my dear——we must think of that. As 
| to any one knowing you again, that’s impossible. 
I never eaw avyone alter so much, You are no 
more like the little awkward, thiv, pale, slip of » 
girl that beat «ff that brute of a collie than I am 
myself!” gazing admirivgly ab the imperial 
young woman in the armchair, “He is not 
there,” dropping her voice ; “I made particular 
inquiries—-he is still at sea, and there ie no talk 
of his coming home, although that vld black 
guard, his father, is dead !"’ 

“Oh, auntie, fie! what a word!” 

“Well, blackleg, if you like it better! The 
coast is clear, so what do you say? Shall we 
got” 

“Supposing he were to come back and recog: 
nise me,” suggested Ina, suddenly sitting erect. 

“Bless the girl! are you not dead and 
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buried this five years nearly, done with, and, 
I'll be bound, forgotten f”” 

“Ay, very true, tien years ago,” echoed 
Ina, bitterly, then continued,— 

* And—if—if—Sir Gerald Le Marchant comes 
home ® v-idower, as everyone believes (him- 
self inclu ‘ed), and marries egain—whai then?” 

“Oh, sufficient unto the day. Time enough 
when he is home, and is to be married 
again, to settle all that. Now what shall I say 
to Sophy #” 

“Then on your head ke it,” returned Ina, im- 
pressively, “Say we will go, . Accept with 
pleasure. Stay, I'l! write for you, as usual, 
but "—rising and walking to the writing 
table— dear old lady, I-have a presentiment 
that this will be an eventful visit to me. Some- 
thing is going to happen, [ feel it within 
myself, but whether it is good or bad I don't 
know—I wish I did.” 

“Rubbish ! you are full of fancies this morn- 
ing. What could happen? unless a railway 
accident going there, which Heaven forbid. [ 
tell you that he is safe over the sees, and has 
as much notion of coming home as I have of 
getting married " 

Mrs, Vincent (Sophy) was s fast married 
woman, who liked society, dress, and admira- 
tion, and generally had her house filled with 
‘dear friends”—male and female--of her own 


set. 

She had always considered that she was her 
Aunt Mary’s heiress until this interloper, this 
beggar-girl, this insolent adventuress — Agnes 
Merchant—had unexpectedly stepped in. 

But she was not going to release her claim 
without a struggle, She would have her aunt 
and her companion on a vi-it, reinstate herself 
ones more in her relative’s good graces, and 
ferret out something about her rival’s past, On 
that subject she had eet her heart, and 
centred all her—by no means despicable-- 
energies. 

* * * * * 

The guests at Oldfield, when our friends 
arrived, were two very fashionable sistere, the 
Misses Clipperton, given to slang, romping, 
hunting (not that I think ‘hat anything to 
condemn), card-playing and flirting. 

Then there was our former belle, Nita, now a 
widow—Mrs, Windsor Browne—a widow of a 
year’s standing, and quite eonsolable. 

Mr, Browne and Nita had not ‘* got on ”—oh, 
dear no, He had a temper, blustering and loud 
as Boreas, and she still. flirted away as much as 
ever, and he did not see the humour of the 
situation, ‘ 

Now once she was actually Mrs. Browne Mrs, 
B. went to the very borders of impropriety, 
coquetted with scandal, and snapped her fingers 
in her angry spouse’s piok face. 

80 when he died—which he did, quite suddenly 
of blood-poisoning—it was found: that his gay, 
pretty little widow was left a mere paltry 
annuity of four-huudred pounts a year, and the 
bulk of his property went to a large impecunious 
family of Brown-Brownes, 

Nita was beside herself with rage. She 
walked up and down her room the day of the 
funeral in s transport of passion, with her nice 
‘ilbert nails dug into the very palms of her 
pretty little hands. 

_ He had often threatened her with a scanty 
jointure, and hie threat had been fulfilled, What 
wae four hundred pounds a-year to her 
Seggary! Why the lace in her last eveniug 
<iréss alone cost two hundred pounds, 

: She walked over to the glares and looked at 
herself with a long, exhaustive stare. 

Yes, she was still pretty, very pretty, though 
rapid!y approaching thirty, 

Another rich husband must be her remedy for 
the evil thay had ‘befalien her, 

It the worst. came to the worst there was 
Gerald. Ay! she could not do much better. 
He was now Sir Gerald le Marchant, with a free 
and wunencu tent-roll, -handsome as 
Phoebus, blindly in love with her as in days of old 
~What could be more ' 

Yes, she would write,to him at once, and 
renew their long-lapaed correspondence. And all 


t 


‘ose echemes were thought of by Mrs. Browne 





before her husband, “ ber own darling Thomas,” 
had actually been six hours under the sod ! 

Besides the widow and the young ladies there 
were several other guests at Oldfield, Captain 
Handcock, a needy, {fashionable dandy, looking 
fora rich wife, and thinking serious!y of Nita, 
whose poverty had not been made public. 

There was a young lord, who admired Ina, 
having met her abroad; and the more she 
snubbed and repelled his advances the more 
enamoured he became; and there wers two 
hendon men, friends of Mr. Vincent's, very weil 
off, very much bored with everything, and very | 
much impressed with a sense of their own 
importance ; their names were Mr. Nash and 
Colonel Neville, . = 

Then there was Mr. Vincent, who was a rough 
elderly man, who prided himself on speaking his 
tain? on all occagiona, aud considered that rude- 
ness and wit were synonymous; also that a 
certain hearty and blaff manner was ample 
assurance to the world at large that he was a 
right good fellow. : 

He was as great 9 gossip as auy old woman in 
the parish, and rovelled in a bighly-spiced 
anecdote. 

So much for the inmates of Oldfield when our 
heroine joined the family circle, 


OHAPTER X. 


Tr is the ladies’ half-hour after dinner, and the 
guests at Oldfield are yawning through that—to 
them—weary time save and except Ina, who 
in a retired seat, somewhat aloof, is interested 
in a book of photographs, and nursing a pet 
kitten. 

“What is that place at the back of the hill, 
Sophy ?” asked Miss Moasy Clipperton, languidly ; 
“we drove past, Great big gates, you know, aud 
swell house in distance,” 

“Oh, that’s Baronsford, our show country 
sent,” : 

* And who lives there ¢ ” 

“Tt belonged to old Sir Richard Le Marchant, 
and he is dead ; and now it belongs to his son 
Gerald, but no one lives there,” 

“Why?! Ie it haunted? Do teil us.all about 
ib, my dear.” ’ 

**T can. give you every information, young 
ladies,” put in Nita, “Sir Richard was my uncle 
—a terrible old man! He spent, and he rpent, 
and. he spent, sod mortgaged the whole place, 
and ruined the property; but his son regained 
the estate, and a fine fortune to boot, by marry- 
ing the mortyagee’s davghter. It was her or 
beggary, and he chose her—by all accounts, a 
bitter pill to swallow, hideously ugly, half French, 
and half witted.” 

“ Pleasing, alluring picture!" cried Moasy, 
whilst Ira sat in her corner spell-bownd, her 
large dark eyes fastened on Mrs. Browne, the 
book of photos unheeded on the floor. 

“ Well, after the wedding they came to Barous- 
ford, and lived there, but not happily. Whether 
he ill-treated her or she made herself unbearable 
I know not, but one Christmas Day she was 
missing, and, after a search of months, her body 
was found in the river, and had a mighty grand 
funeral Since then no one has lived av Karons- 
ford, They say she haunts it, and that in the 
evenings she may be heard playing away ab ber 
grand piano by the hour. She played splendidly, 
nearly as wel! as Mies Merchant there.” 

Tha started. 

‘* But i¢ wae not because of the ghost that your 
cousin left *” 

‘‘Oh, dear no; nothing of the kind. He felt 
the whole thing #o dreadfully, was most terribly 
cut up aboat it, that he just went straight away 
to sea, and has never been home since. But he 
is coming back very shortly.” 

Ine’s heart gave a wild bound. 

“ He will be the desire and ambition of all the 
girls in the county and the match-making 
mammas, b-ing rich, avd well born, and young,” 
said Mrs. Vincent. 

“Do you think he would do for ms?” said 
Mossy, playfully, ‘Do put in a good word for 


me, Mrs. Vincent, when you see him, and have 
him over here to meet me.” 

“ He would do very nicely, Mossy,” exclaimed 
Nita, rather sharply ; “but you need not thick 
of him. I reserve my cousiv Gerald for 4 

“For whom-~-come?” cried a duet of treble 
voices, 

“ For myself. I was his first flame, and I fancy 
I shall be bis last. En reviert toyjours a les 
premiers amours,” she added, complacently, 

“ That does not apply to sailors! [advise you 
not. to reckon on bim too confidently,” said 
Wosey, who was rather rufiied, “Sailors are 
proverbially fickle. They have a sweetheart in 
every port, if not a wife.” 

“True; but Geraid is constency itself, He 
actually wanted me to wait four years for him. 
He is the exception that proves the rule,” 

“Well, I must say,” said Mike Clipperton, 
‘that 1 don’t see why you should annex bim 80 
promptly. You have bad your turn, You have 
been married ence. Give the girls a chauce— 
Mossy, and Mies Merchapt, aud me. Miss 
Merchant,” raising her voice, and addressing 
Ina, who was listening in pale diamay to this 
summary disposal of her huxhand, “1 say, Miss 
Merchant, how would you like t be Lady Le 
Marchant?” 

* 





* « * oe 


Little, little did they guess that the coveted 
title was already hers. 

A shake of the head was the only reply she 
could make. To speak @ epllable was out of 
her power. She wae wrought up to such a 
tension of excitement and nervousness that she 
felt that on the smallest provocation she would 
burst into tears. 

“* Tell me, is he eueceptible, Nita?” inquired 
Moary, judiciously, 

“No, I never saw him the least bit spoony on 
any girl but myself. / was his first and only 
love,” with a conscious laugh, warming a pretty 
little foot on the fender, and gecing at borself 
affectionately in the glass. 

“Here come the men at last,”’ exclaimed Mrs, 
Vincent, with a sigh of relief. “What do you asy, 
girlst Shall we have a round game-—-nap or 
poker?” 

The following afternoon, as the men were all 
out shooting, it was suggested that the ladies 
should go over to Baronsford aod inapect the 
houge and grounds, and have » chat with the 
housekeeper, and find out when the master was 
coming heme. This they did not actually say 
waa @ part of their erran’, but it was, io reality, 
their chief object in view. 

Mre. Monks, a capitel pedestrian for her years 
Mrs. Vincent, the two Mise Clippertona, Nita and 
Ina, formed the party. 

Tua and Mra, Vincent were leading the way, 
and the former felt a curious thrill asthe familiar 
pile came in sight. ~ 

‘* How quickly you walk, Misa Merchant, and 
what am eye you have for short cute, Anyone 
would almost fancy that you had been here 
before 1" 

Nita felt her face becoming crimson, and she 
earnestly hoped that her companion did uv: 
notice her sudden confusion. 

At the entrance they were all received by Mrs. 
North, mow permanent housekeeper, more 
garrulous, more portly, and more mo/jestic in her 
| appearance than ever. 

With the air of a queen introducing new realms 
to her subjects, she led the way through the 
lofty hall, suite of drawing-rooms, through the 
bare picture gallery, into the private chape!, and 
up the winding staircase into various stately bed- 
rooms, Spite of its grandeur, the empty echoing 
house was exceedingly gloomy and depressing. 

* This,” she said, producing » key from her 
buach and unlocking a door with much ceremouy 
**was Lady Lie Marchant’s room "~—-waving her 
hand, “ We don’t show it to every vody, but you, 
Mrs. Vincent, are no stranger, you know. It is 
left exactly as she quitted in, by Sir Gerald's 
orders, Just dusted, nothiug touched.” 

“ Dear me, how romantic!” said Miss Clip- 
perton, with « giggle, as she tripped over to the 
dressing-table. 

“Yes, not a chair has been stirred,” proceeded 





Mrs. North, in a solemn tone, aud assumivg a 
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INA SAT IN HER CORNER SPELL BOUND, HER LARGE, DARK EYES FASTENED ON MKS. BROWNE, 


lugubrious expression. ‘“ Her dresses,” opening 
a wide-winged wardrobe“ are all here still. 
See, this was the dinner dress she wore 
last,” dragging outa black silk net—“ this was 
her visiting costume” producing a (familiar 
to Ina) dress, profusely garnished with ostrich 
feather trimming. 

“Shut them up, they give me the creeps,” 
cried Nita, shrugging her shoulders. “JZ shall 
soon talk Gerald out of all euch sentimental non- 
sense, and make him sell them to some old- 
clothes people I know, who give excellent prices, 
and her jewellery he shall give to me.” 

“You were always up to all that kind of thing, 
Miss Nits,” said Mre, North, “ and you ought to 
use your influence with Sir Geraid in more ways 
than one, but I'm thinking that even you won’t 
make him open these rooms.” 

“Was she—was the body laid out herea}” 
asked Miss Clipperton, in su awed tone, 

Oh, no bless you, no / She was never brought 
horee. She was laid out ab ‘The Arms,’ down 
im the village, the nearest place to where she 
was found,’ 

“She was a long time in the water,” pursued 
Mise Mossy. ‘Did she look much altered?” 
with an ovident craving for ghastly details. 

“She was @ shocking sight. You could only 
tell she was a human being by her clothes and 
her long hair. 1 went downto the inn and saw 
her with my own two eyes, and I have never 
got the eight out of my mind since. I'd give 
ten pounds if I had not gone,” 


‘* Wos her husband in great grief?” inquired | 


Mossy. 

‘I could not have believed it wae im him to 
have taken itso much to heart. He was just 
down right distracted over it, and when she was 
alive he never saade very much of her, [ think that 


“So I have been told, but I never heard her ; 
indeed, I only saw her twice,” said Mrs, Vincent 
walking to the window. ‘“ She haunts the place, 
they say, don’t they #”’ 

“Ob, they talk a lot of trash and nonsense, 
and make up a pack of stories about her stealing 
downstairs in the dark, and playing here in the 
twilight by the hour.” 

“ Have you ever heard or seen anything your- 
self ?” asked Mise Mossy, with bated breath. 

‘T've heard the piano, that I will allow, but 
I’ve never seen anything worse than myself, and 
I’m up and down late and early.” 

“When do you expect Sir Gerald i” asked 
Nita abruptly, changing the conversation, 

“ Any day. He may walk in to-morrow, and 
he may not come near us for months. The last 
letter we god was from Malta,” 

“ Oh, then in that case he may be here, as you 
say, any day,” said Nita, cheerfully. ‘‘ Now, 
suppose you get us some tea, Mra, North--tea in 
the library ”—leading the way. “ Send it in as 
soon as you can. 1’’-—throwing herself into an 
easy chair and looking about her complacently— 
“7 will do the honours. Nice old place, is it 
not, girls} Is it not, Miss Merchant? and the 
master ia to match. If ever {am mistress here 
we shal! have s‘irring times, I can tell you. Balle, 
dinners, theatricals, and no end of fun. Con- 
sider yourselves invited,” with a comprehensive 
wave of her hand. 

‘* Are you not reckoning without your hort?” 





said Mrs, Monks, very pointedly. 

‘Oh, not I—my presentiments always come 
true. You don't know Gerald ; my will is law 
with him—he thinks the sun rises and sets 
exclusively in my person,” patting hereelf. 
| “'Phat’s the proper sort of feeling that a man 
| should have, is it not, Miss Merchant? Lord 


partly preyed vn his mind, This is her morning | Daverall has the same high opinion of you. How 
room,” vehering the party into a large cheerful | silent you have been ell theafternoon! ” suddenly 


apartment, hung with blue. ‘‘ Just as she left it, | noticing Ina’s pale cheeks, “Are you ill—or 
you eee. The piano open, avd her very gloves | what is the matter with you }” 

on it, laid down as she took them off, She waa a } “ Nothing—nothing whatever,” returned Ina 
grand player.” with an enormous effort; and summing up a 





whostly emile, and launched into conversation 
with the elder Miss Clipperton on the subject of 
the curiously-carved old chimney-piece and doors, 
and some old and dark-browed family portraits. 

* There's a picture, the model of Sir Gerald! ’” 
said Mrs, North, escorting the tea-things as a 
body guard and resuming the part of ciceroue. 
“That one between the windows, of a cavalier, 
Sir Humphrey le Marchand, killed at Marstow 
Moor. He hasthe very same features, the same 
grave eyes and handsome mouth and chin. Only 
for the long hair it might be Sir Gerald’s own 
portrait ; but he—he do have his hair cropped 
close! Déar me! dear me! it will be a sight 
for sore eyes to see him back again!” 

“What will you say if he brings a new mis- 
tress ?” said Mrs. Vincent. 

** Well, unless a China woman, he can’t well 
suit himeelf out there. But J should be glad to 
see a lady here again—a grown-up, capable 
mistress—not a child like the last. Yes, we 
would all be glad to see Sir Gerald bring home 
a Lady Le Marchant, for he is the vary last 
living member of the old name and the old 
family.” 

(To be continued.) 








A STEAM yacht was once constructed with pro- 
pellers on the principle of the swan’s foot, The 
progress of the boat was quite satisfactory, and 
the propellers would bave been a success were it 
not for the fact that, the experiment being made 


in the Thames, they were continually interfered . 


with by weeds and floating wood. 

Tue postal eervice of the Emperor of Japan is 
more than ten times as great as it was before the 
war with China begun. There is nota city iv the 
civilised world from which he does not receive 
letters in these days, Many of his correspon- 
denta seem to thivk that through him they can 
gain an entrance to the Japanese markete, The 
number of inventions of all kinds offered him for 
sale enormous, 
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“BUT PEOPLE 00 MEET UNEXPECTEDLY SOMETIMES, DO YOU SBE THAT MAN OVER THERE!” SAID ROSAMOND, 


THE ASPENDALE PROPERTY. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 


Penwars two lovers had never been in such a 
painfully bewildering position as Rosamond 
Hurst and Frank Dangerfield when they had 
read Mr, Carley’a telegram. 

To take Frank's side first, He loved Rosa- 
mond with all the passion of his nature ; the long 
delay between his meeting her in April and his 
diecovering her when he visited his friend at 
Adelaide House had only intensified his affection. 
The weeks when Tempest had lain dangerously 
iland F-ank had perforce been thrown into close 
daily intercourse with the two sisters had 
strengthened and confirmed it, Even Rosamond’s 
point-blank rejection had not reduced him to 
despair, since he felt’ positive she cared for him, 
aud only sent him away for some girlish scruple 

®he hoped later on to be able to overcome, 
and now they met again, 
: He read bie welcome in her sweet true eyes. 
She accepted bis helpin her trouble; fiually she 
told him the reason of her former rejection, and 
he found that so far from there being anything 
disgraceful in her history, she was his equal in 
rank and family. 

Poor Frank would have been in the seventh 
heaven of delight but that with the discovery 
came the news of Rosamond’s terrible trouble, 

How could he expect her to rejoice in his 
love when such a mystery overhung her sister’s 
fate? how could he expect her to have a thought 
for their own happiness when pretty childish 
Moira had disappeared } 

His was a generous nature, and he tried loyally 
to push all thought of self aside, and only think 
of the missing girl, 

Aad Rosamond 


Through all her agony of uncertainty about her 


sister's fate, she was conscious of an intense re- 
lief, The barrier between herself and Frank was 





broken, He knew her secreb now, and did not 
despise her, 

Ib was as though, poor girl, instead of standing 
alone in a sea of difficulties a champion had come 
forth to serve her. Only the women who have 
had to ach the part of leading spirit in their 
families, and have borne the burden of deciding 
every difficult question, can understand what 
it was to Rosamond to suddenly have the bur- 
den lifted from her slender shoulders, and to 
have someone on whom to lean for help and 
counsel, 

‘* What are we todo?” she asked sadly, “ my 
train goes at six o’clock, yet ] can’t bear to go 
home and feel J have done nothing, that I have 
nob made an effort to find my darling.” 

Frank Dangerfield pressed her hand tenderly ; 
in a London street it was the only demonstra- 
tion possible to him. Besides, poor fellow, 
he could hardly call hinwself an accepted lover 
even yet ; Rosamond had trusted him with her 
secret, which was a hopeful sign, but he dared 
not urge his suit now. He could nob press his 
courtship while this awful uncertainty hung over 
his sweetheart's sister. 

. Let me come down to Netherton with you,” 
‘he said, on an inspiration, “we can’d possibly 
make any plan before six o’clock. I need nob be 
any trouble to your mother, I can go to an hotel; 
we might think of something in the train,” 

“Tt-would be giving you a lot of trouble,” 

“A trouble to be with you ?” he said, auda- 
ciously, “you make a greav mistake if you can 
think that. Besides, my work is over for the 
week, and I can come back early on Monday. 
Charles Tempest will be glad of a visit from me; 
you can put my suddea journey down to anxiety 
for him if you like.” 

Rosamond shook her head. 

“T can’t think, I can’t reason; I only know 
that my brain feels on fire, Perhaps whea I am 
safe at home I shall think of a dozen plans for 
finding Moira, but just now my mind is a blank. 

a you come to Netherton, perhaps you can 





help me decide how much to tell mother; it will 
kill her if she hears the truth.” 

“ She muet vot know it,” said Frank, decisively, 
“now, we will talk of that later. Ab present you 
are just tired out, and I am going to take you to 
have some food ; you won’d help your sister by 
breaking down; besides,” with a tender accent, 
7 you have given me the right to teke care of 
you.’ ‘ 
* T haven't” said Rosamond, h endaciously, but 
she blushed the aext minute. 

** We will talk of thatanother time,” said Frank, 
gently. “I won't worry you now, only Rosa- 
mond, you do trust me, don't you ? Youwill give 
me 4 brother's right to help you in finding 
Moira?” 

* Moira always liked you!” said Rosamond, 
and with thie very moderate encouragement poor 
Langerfield had to be content. 

He had neither sisters nor girl-cousins, Until 
he knew Rosamond he had never cared for femi- 
nine companionship, and so it came about thas 
this was the very first tiae he had ever taken a 
lady to luach at a public restaurant. He chose 
the nearest, because he felt from Rosamond’s 
weary steps and pale face she was really incapa- 
ble of much more effort. It was a large eatab- 
lishment, the lovg inner room being well supplied 
with little tables, settees, and velvet-covered 
chairs, while ferns and pot flowers gave a lock of 
freshness and grace to the scene, 

Usually at this hour it would have been 
crowded with tea-drinkers, but beiog Saturday 
there were only a few people, and the lovers had 
no difficulty in securiog a table to themselves. 
Frank ordered soup and champagne, when Rosa- 
mond shook her head over his extravagance. He 
told her it was the finest pick-me-up he knew of, 
and that he wanted to drink success to their 

vest. 

At first Rosamond declared she was too tired 
to eat anything ; but a few mouthfuls of soup 
brought back her colour to her cheeks, and by 
the time she had drunk a glass of champagne 
she began to realise that phynicai fatigue and ex- 
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Ganstion had had something to do with 
gioomy view she had taken of her sister's dis- 
appearance, 

Moira may be quite safe and have written to 


me She might have given her ictter to some- 
ne to post, who forgot it.” 

“OF course,” said Frank, cheerfully, ‘ very 
likely she met with some friend she had known 


in Wesishire, and they persuaded her to stay 
with them instead of gving to Perkin’s Hotel, 
Theo you know Moira would have some diffieulty 
in posting a letter, unless she weat out alone. 
She couldn't let her friends know you had 
thanged your name, and they would have eus- 
pected it if they had seen her posting a letter to 
Mies Martin.’ ” 

“You ciske it all seem ao hopeful,” said Rosa- 
mond, with a little sigh. Then recovering her- 


self, ‘And people do meet unexpectedly some- 
times. Do you see that man over there?” 
He followed the direction of her glance. Ata 


table nearly opposite to them eat a tall foreign: 
looking man consuming eoffee and buttered toast, 
while, at the same time, he perused an evening 
paper which he had carefully propped up agsinet 
the sugar basin, Ae 
his double occupation. Frank did not admire 
hiw He had the insular prejudice against 
foreigners of that type, but he could not imagine 
what Rovaciond’s question meant. 

‘IT eee him,” be answered, rather doubtfully ; 
“but what iu the world has he to do with 
Moirat”’ 

“Nothing! TI only quoted him to prove that 
you do meet people unexpectedly sometimes. 
One afternoon, a week or 80 before Moira left us, 
there was an eatertainment in the Pier Pavilion. 
A professor of conjuring, mystery, and magic, 
was the chief performer, assisted by his niece. 
Moira and | weran good deal impressed by their 
cleverness at thought-reading, and I said to her 
as we walked home, I should like to meet them 
in private life—weli, that is the man.” 

Dangerfield gave another glance at his vis-d- 
vis. 

“How can you poasibly be eure f” 

“Tato positive, [am very good at recalling 
faces ; besides, when he spoke to the waiter just 
now I reengnised his voice,” 

She was silent-just a moment, then she said, 
wistfully,— 

** Don't think me mad; but oh! I showd like 
to ask Professor Masters about Moira !” 

“My dear girl,” cried Dangerfield, aghast, 
“what could he poecibly tell you? Thovght- 
teaders are not fartuue-tellers,’ 

* He isn’t only « thought-reader, he professed 
to tell people their fature. Moira had hers 
told, and he seemed very rauch impressed by her. 
He couldn'c possibly have forgotten her.” 

* Did you try che oracle, aweetheart ?” 

“No;" und Kosamond blushed divinely, “TI 
thought T knew all he could tell me,” 

“ And what did he tell Moira ?” 

“That ehe would shortly leave bome and be 
earted from every one she loved, and that she 
Was very dear to someone she thought her foe.” 

‘Meaning poor old Tempest. Bravo, Pro- 
fesaor |” 

Don't jest,” said Rosamond, “ it seems cruel 
when we remember our uncertainty about Moira, 
but Mr, Daogerfield, ien't it strange ?" 

“Frank,” he suggested, sailing. 

‘Frank, then. Isn't it strange that the Pro- 
fessor should have foretold just what has hap- 
pened ¢” 

In truth, Frank thought it very strange, 

* Devilish odd,” was hia private verdict, but 
he did uot want to encourage hie lady-love'’s 
superstition, eo he only said gravely, — 

“Dear, whea you thiuk that man probably 
predicts lhundrede of things a week, it would be 
strange, indeed, if some of them did not prove 
correct. Pray did he tall you anything else, or 
lid Moira’s fortuse end your interview ?” 

“ He said one thing more ; that Moira possessed 
® wonderful gift for hia profession, and there 
was a grand future before her if she would give 
her attention seriously to such a career,” 

“Tehould like to have knocked him 
war Dangerfield’s comment. “ It 
impertinence.”’ 


’ 


Jown |” 
wos like his 
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seemed urterly eugroseed ia” 





“I don’t think he meantany harm. You ree 
his own niece was doing the same thing.” 

“ His niece was quite a different thing.” 

“She was very pretry,” said Rosamond, 
thoughtfully; “and, strange to say, she was 
rather like Moira, She was small and dark, 
and she had the very same Irish eyes,... IL 
should like to speak to him.” 

Frank Dangerfield was very much in love, or 
the chances are he woald not have yielded. He 
had not an atom of faith in Professor Masters, 
Bis sound common-sease revolted from taking 
council with a charlatan,.and yet such was the 
intensity of Rosamond’s entreaty that he pre-. 
sently crossed to the opposite table (which the 
Professor was just leaving) and said that the 
young lady with him had jast recoguised Mr, 
Masters, and much desired to speak to hin. 

The Professor returned with Frank to the 
latter's table as naturally as though such a sum- 
mons were vite familiar to him. 

“Ah!” and he smiled, showing all his white 
teeth, “ the lady from the little place by the ses. 
What cau I do for you, mademoivselle? Is it 
that your eister has changed her mind and would 
like to follow our so noble profession} Ah, but 
she would soon make both fame and fortune!” 

Dangerfield interposed; he could not have 
explained why, but it gave him a horrible sensa- 
tion of repulsion to see thie man’s dark eyes 
fixed on R »samond, 

“ Unfortunately, sir, the young lady has dis- 
appeared ; she came to London about ten days 
ago, and nothing bas been heard of her since. 
Her sister knowing your (he paused to choose his 
words) varied gifts, thought it might be possible 
for you to help ua to find her.” . 

The Professor shook bis head, 

*€ Alas! no. Were she here before us, I could 
read the secrets of her heart, but my power is 
uselees in her absence.... One thing I can 
tell matemviselle for her consolation, her sister 
reached London in safety.” 

“ How can you possibly know ¥” asked Danger- 
field, in an incredulous tone. 

“ Because it so happen she stayed at the very 
house where I did fiod myself. I was asked to 
dinner by a frievd who lives at a boardiog-house ; 
the meal was served at little tables like thie,” 
and he waved hit<hand co indicate the: one at 
which they were seated. ‘‘I was at one end of 
the room, mademwviselle at the other; she did 
not notice me,but II never forget a face--knew 
her at once.” 

Rosamond started. 

“ You know where the house is; you will give 
us the address?” 

" Willing!y; but it will not help you,” 

‘* Why not?” demanded Dangerfield, savagely. 

“ Because I saw the young lady once again ;. it 
was the next day, Thursday. I was going into 
the country with my niece to give our entertain- 
ment. i noticed mademoiselie ; she was taking 
her ticket just in front of mo, aad when I got 
into the traia I saw ber leaning out of a carriage 
window lower down.” 

And where did she take he: 
demanded Roeanond, breathiesaly, 

* Southampton, . , . 1 went myself to Bourne- 
mouth, but I had what we cali a ‘frost,’ the 
entertainment did not ‘take’ there, and | only 
stayed two nights.’’ 


ticket for?” 


Rosamond looked at the Professor in apeee. 


perplexity. j 


“You would not deceive me, You are quite | 


sure it was Moira?” 

“Tt waa your sieter. ... Ask any of the 
officials at Waterloo, if you doubt me. Very 
few ladies went by that train; the one just 
before it was an express, and most people prefer 
to travel quickly. Then mademoijselle had a face 
not easily forgotten, I should say eomeone must 
remember her,” 

“But you will give us the address of the 
London boarding house #” 

He wrote it down in full on one of hie own 
visiting cards ; then, with a slight inclination of 
his head, he departed, 

The two he had left looked at each other for a 
moment in silencs, then Frank glanced at hie 
watch. 

“fo is twenty minutes past five, there would 








not be time to go to Shirley House - Catch 
your train at Liverpool street. What shall we 
do? will you let me telegraph to your mother 
that you are detained? 1am sure I could find 
you some nice lodgings, and———”’ 

But Rosamond iuterrupted him. 

“ You don’t understand Mumssy, she would be 
frantic, No, whatever happens I must get back 
to-night; but oh, it ia maddening not to be 





able to follow up the clue.” 
** I will follow ip up, dear,” said Frank with 
a self-sacrifiee could not appreciate justly, 


since she had nojidea how much he had looked 
forward to the jourvey to Netherton with her, 
“you will trust.me to do my best, won’t you; 
and to-morrow I will come down and tell you the 
result,” 

She thanked hiw simply, but there was a look 
of gratitude in her eyes which well) repaid him, 
They had still ten minutes before they need 
start, and he said tentatively — = | |) 

**I suppose you will not release me from my 
promise, aud lep me take Charles Tempest into 
our confidence,” ie 

“Ob, no; a thousand times no, Why, Frank, 
it would be like of him te do something 
for use, Besiibes; he hatea..che Hursts, and 
believes all sorte of evil of them, . Let him go on 
thinking of us as Martina, Then he at least 
tolerates us.” P 


“You shall have ycur way, my darling, only 
Tempeat. has one of the clearest heads I ever 
met. and he admired (that's a mild word for it) 
your sister so much; that be would throw bimeelf 
heart and soulieto the quest.” 

But Rosamond stood fran 

“T could never look him in the face again if he 
knew the truth,” aud, of couree, after that Frank 
ceased to urge her. 

They reached Liverpoo!l-street ten minutes 
before the train started. Frank left his sweet- 
heart alone for a few seconds, When he returned 
he had a first-class. ticket to Netherton in his 
hand. He had his euspicicus that Rosamond had 
come up third and did not intend her to return 
so, as, being the height of the Netherton season, 
the last train on a Saturday would undoubtedly 
be very crowded, 

“Ob, Frank,” whispered the girl as he turned 
to opea the door. of “a carriage, “ isn’t it dreadful 
to think that I am going home no wiser than I 
came. What shall | say to mother?” 

«* Pat a good face on it, dear, and don't Jet her 
suspect how anxious you are. I'll ba down 
to-morrow, I've nu notion how the trains go, but 
['ll cateh the earliest. possible. . Bebrave, sweet- 
heart, and keep up your courage for my sake,” 

But. when the train had fairly started, and 
Rosamond was out..of sight, as Frank walked 
briskly off the platform, in spite of himself, a 
nameless depression eeized on him.  Moira’s 
dienppearance was 80 sirange and mysterious 
that try.as.he would he could uot feel hopeful of 
finding her, 


ee 


CHAPTER XVIII, 


Or good family, and suilicient, if not unlimited 
income, it had rarely happened to Frank Danger- 
field to meet with positive rudeness from his 
inferiors, but bis interview with Mrs. Oliver began 
so very unpleasantly that he really felt thankful 
Rosamond was not present to be troubled by the 
woman's insolence, 

He had asked for the proprietress of Shirley 
House, feeling he was more likely to get informs- 
tion from her than a servant, 

Mrs Oliver received him, all smiles and gracious- 
ness till he mentioned bis errand, when be 
manner changed as though by magic. 

“Tell you about Miss Hurst, indeed; 1 can 
tell you one or two plain traths about her, She 
came here av utter stranger, whom I took in 
without references, through my foolish good 
nature, aad she decacaped the next day without 
a word of warning, or even paying for her 
accommodation, The lesa I hear about her the 
better. I'm not used to euch diegraceful goings 


on. 
“I shall be only too glad to discharge all her 
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liabilities,” said Frank, gravely, “if you will tell 
me the «um due to. you for a week's board, and 
what is customary in lieu of notice, I will thank- 
fully pay it. The friends of Miss Hurst are 
in the gravest possible anxiety about her, and 
would be thankful for any information in your 

wer. It never occurred to them that anyone 
vould put an evil interpretation oa her disappear- 
ance,” 

Mra, Oliver melted a little, 

“J should be sorry if anything had happened 
to her, I never’ thought of that,” 

Frank took out bis purse and handed Mra. 
Oliver a five-pound note, 

“Kindly recoup yourself for any expense or 
annoyance you may bave hed.” 

She was an honest woman and she would not 
take a peouy beyond the thirty shillings sgreed 
on for the week's board, saying, frankly, she had 
already let the room, 

“| bad Mise Hurst’s portmanteau-packed up, 
perhaps you would like to take it with you?” 

He assented, and sgain asked if she could 
give him no clue to the missing girl. 

“No; Lhardly spoke to her myeelf, but there 
isa lady here who made great friends with her 
the only evening she was with us. I will aek her 
to see you if you like. Shehas been very indig- 
vant with me because I did not make more stir 
about the matter. But there you see | quite 
believed Miss Hurst had ‘ made off’ of her own 
free will, so I never supposed harm could happen 
to her.” 

In Helen Talboys Frank felt he had a sympa- 
thetic listener. Mrs. Oliver left them together, 
and he gave her » brief outline of the quiet home 
at Netherton, and the avguish there if Moira 
could not be found, 

**T have been very avgry with Mra, Oliver,” 
confesved Helen, ‘for her apathy. I told her she 
ought to have put the matter in the hands of the 
police, but she was so afraid of notoriety injuring 
her business that she would not listen to me, 
From the firat I suspected foul play.” 

“ But why ?” asked Frank, horrified at having 
his own fears put into words, 

“ Miss Hurst was so pretty and attractive I 
took a great fancy to her; she told me ehe was 
seeking a holiday engagement as governess or 
companion, as for family reasons she wanted to be 
away from home till October, She inquired par- 
ticularly the hours of meale; the waitress who saw 
her in the hall as she went out declares that 
Miss Hurst apecielly eaid she would be in to lunch 
at half-past one. Now, Mr. Dangerfield, it is 
clear she meant to return, and the only idea [ can 
come to is that she was forcibly prevented.” 

Frank Dangerfield suuddered. 

“T knew,” went on Miss Talboys, ‘‘ that she 
meant to go toa free library near here to look 
at advertisements. I bad the curiosity to go 
round myself, and, describing her to the atten- 
dant, ask if any one like that had been to the 
reading-room ou Thursday morning.” 

“Well,” said Frank, with breathless soxiety, 
‘and did they remember her?” 

“Perfectly, and—prepare to be surprised, I 
havenot mentioned this to Mrs, Oliver or any 
living creature, The attendant said the young 
lady was there hardly half an hour, and thav 
having occasion to go into the reading room a 
little later she picked up «@ purse immediately in 
front of the chair on which Miss Hurst had been 
sitting. The attendant, of course, took charge of 
the missing property, which, by the rules of the 
place, she is bound to keep intact for three 
months if net sooner claimed. I am an habituee 
of the library, and well known to her, so asa 
favour she allowed me to look at the purse. It 
was of Russian leather, andbad the initial ‘M”* on 
tt in raised silver. It coutained about three 
pounds in gold, a litile silver, and half a sheet 
of paper on which were copied down three ad- 
vertisements for holiday governesses.” 

“ This is terrible,” gasped Frank; it means that 
the poor girl was actually penniless when she 
disappeared.” 

Helen Taltboys nodded. 
my In bepes & Ay ei would she aot naturally have 

quired at the library to see if she 
the purse there ? ” 7 mas Cropped 

“ Yes, but——” 








Helen ioterrupted him. 

“ Or, if she wasafree agent, would she not have 
come back here? From what she told me she 
had not @ friend in London. What could she 
do friendless in the London streets? At Shirley 
House she would have had all her meals quite 
free of expense, aud no one would have expected 
her to pay a penvy until the week for which she 
engaged ber room ex 

“She had a home, a mother and a sister. If 
she despaired of finding her purse, surely her 
first impulse would have been to write to them. 
In the little box on her dressing-table were 
peper, ink, envelopes and stamps. I tell you, 

. Dangerfield, I have thought over Miss 
Hurst's disap till I feel almost dazed, 
and I can only come to one opinion, that she 
was spirited away by some evil power (I don’t 
mean ghostly infivence but some enemy's 
hand), and has been kept away ever since,” 

“IT am engaged to her sister,” said Frank, 
sadly. “ My fiancée came to London to-day to try 
and find ber. She went home just now almost 
heart-broken,” 

“Poor girl!” said Helen, kindly ; “but ten 
daye seem @ long time. Have they only just 
taken alarm at her silence ¢” 

“ It seems she wrote the night she arrived in 
town, and Rosamond has been expecting a 
second letter ever since, It was only when she 
had written three times without reply that she 
came up to London,” 

“And you have no clue at all. Miss Hurst 
was pretty and accomplished. She told me she 
bad been in London several times. Is it possible 
thet ehe had no acquaintances here who would 
have received her, I don’b want you to adopt 
my gloomy view.” 

Frank shook his head. ; 

"Ta chat case would she not have come here 
for her luggage ¥” 

“Then turn to the other side,” eaid Helen, 
‘for argument’s sake adopt my theory that she 
is being kept away. Had she any eoemies #” 

“I never heard of any. There iz a lady living 
near the Hurats who is very much afraid one of 
the girla may marry her son, but that bardly 
amounts to being their enemy.” 

7 Hardly.” 

“ And—I hardly like to mention it lest you 
should laugh—a professor of conjuring and 
thought-reading, whom the girls saw performing 
some weeks ago, told Roeamond to-day that he 
had seen Moira twice since she came to Loudon—- 
once dining here, and once at Waterloo Station.” 

“All kinds of people dine here without staying 
inthe house, He may have done so.” 

“He gave us this address, I thought if I 
failed to come on any clue here, I would go on 
to Waterloo Station.” 

“ When did he see her there ?’’ 


“On Thureday afternoon (the day she dis- | 
little lady.” 


appeared) between two and three, He declares 
she took a ticket to Southampton.” 

**But the money,” suggested Helen. “ Re- 
member, she was penniless,” i 

“Aad why should she go to Southampton? 
No, I confess I rather scorned the Professor's 
theory before, and now I have seen you and 
heard of the loss of her purse, it seems to me 
utterly impossible,” 

* But you must not leave a stone unturned, so 
it would be better to go to Waterloo. Would 
you like me to accompany you! It sounds an 
odd proposal ; but little things strike a woman 
which might not occur to a man, and I took a 
remarkable fancy to Miss Hurst.” 

** I shall be very grateful to you,” said Frank, 
who had begun to feel that there were difficulties 
in his search for a young lady who was neither 
his wife, sister, fiancée, or cousin. The companion- 
ship of this shrewd sensible woman of the world 
would be of the greatest help to him. 

Mies Talboys did not keep him waiting long. 
She swallowed a glass of wine and a biscuit (the 
expedition would cost her her dinner), and re- 
joined him in less than five minutes. 

“ We can get an omvibue all the way to Wel- 
lington Street,” she said, economically. 

Bat Frank preferred acab. He told Miss Tal- 
boys the omnibus would probably be full, and 
that time was of great moment to him, 








It was a strange experience for Helen to be 
driving ecross London in a hansom with a man 
she had never set eyes on before, but she had no 
prudish scruples, and was glad to be of any help 
in the search for the girl who had made so great 
an impression on her. 

They hardly spoke during the drive; but as 
they entered the station, she said to him kindly, 
“ pray don’t despair, Mr. Dangerfield. Remember 
we are doing our utmost,” 

Frank was as white as o sheet. 

* Do you know I dread finding the officials and 
asking them questions, Don’t you see that if 
the clue fails here, I shali be utterly at a loss, 
and in a huge station like this, how can I expect 
the men to remember who travelled by a par: 
ticular train more than a week ago }”’ 

“Courage,” said Helen, “1 fancy one parti- 
cular man sees the same train off day after day. 
Our first thing to do is to find him.” 

A silver key is of no emall service in euch a 
quest ; by dint of it two porters were discovered 
who were on duty when the siow afternoon train 
left for Southampton and Boursemouth. 

They listened attentively while Frank described 
Moira minutely, and asked if they remembered 
any such young lady travelling alone to South- 
ampton on Thureday in the preceding week. 

“Small and dark, with black hair snd eyes 
rather prettier than moat folks,” said the elder 
man, drily, “I remember her, sir, She came 
half an hour before it was time to start, and 
seemed mighty anxious because someone she had 
to meet wasu’t sere ; bub he came soon after.” 

“Was it the Professor?” crossed Frank's 
mind, and streighiway be gave a full and parti- 
cular description of the conjurer, 

Bat both porters grinned. 

“You're out there, sir,” eaid the younger. 
“ He wasn’t a day older than twenty-five, and he 
wae about as fairas a man could be. I know I 
thought they looked a handsome couple, one so 
dark and tiny, the other so fair and big. They 
had wonderfully little luggage, just one Giadstoue 
between ’em. They took itin the carriage with 
’em, and the girl tipped ms ® shilling for carry- 
ing it, But for their coming to the station 
separate, I should have gueased they were start- 
ing on the honeymoon,” 

“ She wasn't dressed like a bride,” put in the 
older porter ; “her clothes was good, but nore of 
‘em were new.” 

“What did she wear!” demanded Misa 
Talboys, pouncing down on the younger official 
as most likely to have noticed this important 
matcer, 

. “ Well, cna’am, I’m not much of a hand at that 
aort of thing, She'd a coat aod a skirt of blue 
etuff, serge Lexpect. It wasn't uvlike my Sun- 
day suit, and a white shirt with a red tie, 
and the nobbiest white sailor hat; but for all 
she was got up eo like @ man, she was a pretty 


Frank asked a few more questions ; bub Mias 
Talboys seemed to have lost all interest ia the 
subject, she even strolled off to a little distance, 
and seemed busy reading the advertisements of 
some wonderful new soap, while Frank rewarded 
and diamissed the mea, He feit a little hurt at 
her desertion, but before ha could apeak on 
rejoining her she turned to him with a strange 
light in her eyes, 

“That woman waso't Mies Hure’.’ 

Good gracious!’’ and Dangerfield started. 
“ What on earth makes you so positive!” 

“ Well, to begin with, Miss Hurst wasin mourn. 
ing. I put down on « piece of paper exactly what 
she wore when she left Shirley House, and yor 
will see that not an item corresponds with the 
porter’s description. She had on a costume of 
fancy black alpaca, shady black lace hat with 
white roses, and a long black lace scarf,” . 

Dangerfield stared at her, 

“You must be a wonderful woman, Miss 
Talboys. JZ should never have thought of that.’ 

No,” she answered, simply, “a man wouldn’t, 
that’s why I offered to come with you. If the 
porter had only said genersliy she was dressed in 
dark colours, I should not have noticed the dis- 
crepancy ; but you eee her attire had evidently 
made an impression ou him, And he really 
deecribed it very well, Now, we know Miss 
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Flurst bad no money, and even admitting she 
had » lover, and allowed him to present her with 
a hat and gloves, she was not the sort of girl to 
accept a complete outfit from a man.” 

Dangerfield groaned. 

“ You are convinced ?” asked bis quick witted 
companion, ‘ You think I am right.’ 

“Jam sure of it—but don’b you see this des- 
troys my last clue, What am I to donow. [ 
can't go back to Netherton to-morrow and tell 
my little girl her sister is lost in London,” 

Helen Talboys looked really concerned, 

“ Is your fiancée clever? 1 don’t mean at book- 
learning ; but is she quick at seeing things 3” 

“ Very quick.” 

“The sort of girl you can treat as a rational 
being ? Not one who would go into hysterics if 
you told her anything disagreeable f” 

“She is ‘real grit’ aa the Americans say, I 
have seen her when a man was brought home to 
their house insensible and looking like death, and 
her presence of mind never failed her.” 

“Then you can trust her,” said Helen simply. 
“Yell her that you are convinced the girl who 
went to Southampton ia not her sister, and that 
you believe the latter is hiddén away by some 
enemy.” 

“'That’e rather startling.” 

** Don’t you see the sister wi!l know the poor 
girl’s secrets betier than you can do. She will 
be able to tell you if there is anyone (a discarded 
lover for instance) who bears any grudge against 
Moira or would be likely to try and get her into 
hia power. 

“I feel positive there is no one,” he answered ; 
“in fact, 1 know that a friend of my own is 
passionately ia love with the gir!, and will be in 
sore distress when he earns of her joss,” 

Bat Miss Talboys kept her own opinion. 

“I am sure that the only way to find Mies 
Huret is to work backwards, She could nob dis- 
appear like this unless of her owa free will ur by 
the evil scheming of an enemy. From ai) you 
say she is the last sort of girl in the world to 
inflict such agonizing suepense on her family of 
her own accord ; therefore I maintain that she is 
@ prisoner.” 

They shook hands and parted ; Frank Dauger- 
field had « kinder opinion of strong-minded 
women all his life from that meeting with Helen 
Talboys ; but he could not all at once adopt her 
views as his own. 

fle went to Netherton by the first train on 
Sunday morning, arriving soon after the church 
bells had ceaced. He made his way straight to 
Adelaide House, knowing that Charles Tempest 
would be glad of his company, even if the ladies 
were ab church; but it came on him ae a great 
relief to see Rosamond recliaing in a hammock 
chair on the verandah. 

* Mumsey has gone to church,” she said, “ and 
Mr. Tempest is lying down with a bad headache, 
so we have more than an hour to talk over 
thing: in. Frank, fam at my wit’s end; your 
friend kept sending messages to me lost night, 
and J had to say I was too tired to move. He 
has sent twice this morning, but happily I was 
not up.” 

“ Whab does he want?” 

“What we all want—news of Moira, Oh! 
Frank, I know yon have no good tidings for me ; 
[ saw it in your face, Now, tell me everything, 
before we are disturbed.” 

And he did just aa she commanded ; he did 
did not keep back one fragment of Mise Talboys’ 
very gloomy views, buh he assured Rosamond he 
did not share them ; he still believed firmly that 
aome happier explanation would be found of 
Moira’s strange disappearance; and he begged 
her to keep up her courage and hope for the 
best. 

“She is right in one thing,” said Rosamond, 
alluding to Helen Talboys ; “ Moira would never 
have accepted a dress and such like things from 
any man; besides, Frank, she knows no one 
answeriog to that description. Of cocrsu, when 
we lived at the Priory, we hada good many 
visitors, but not one of them corresponds to the 
porter’s sketch ; and, Frank, pretty and graceful 
as she was, Moira had no lovers. I was always 


with her; she had no secreta from me, and I am 





positive that when she came here she was per- 
fectly heartwhole and fancy free.” 

“ Bub’you have been here some time.” 

* And whom has she seen except yourself, your 
friend, Mr. Tempest, and Dr. Stuart. You know 
that Mr. Tempest has never left Netherton. Dr. 
Stuart is short and dark, you are not ‘ tall and 
fair,’ Iam not suspicious, and I trust my sister. 
If Moira loved anyone well enough to give up 
everything else for his dear sake, I should try 
and believe he was worthy of her; but, Frank, 
how can J believe she has eloped with this ‘tali 
fair man,’ when I kuow that she had no acquaint- 
ance with anyone resembling him.” 

“You bring me, to my last thought. Can 
Miss Talboys be right? bad your sister an 
enemy }” 

“No, ... But——” here Rosamond trembled. 
“You know that man from whose persecution 
you saved me?” ¢ ‘ 

“Jim Dalkeith? Surely he does not know 
Moira!” 

“I don’t think he bas ever forgiven me ; and 
I have a strange dread of him. 1 know that it 
wae he who made Mrs, Tempest believe that 
Moira and I were adventuresses. Since that his 
engagement to Miss Tempest has been forcibly 
broken off by her brother, don’t you think, as 
® sort of revenge, Le might be ready to do 
Moira a mischief 7” 

** Yes, ii he suspected all she was to poor old 
a !... When was the engagement broken 
oO ” 

“Last Friday.” 

“Then your theory won't stand. Jim Dalkeith 
must have been Aere at the time of Moira’: dis- 
appearance,” i 

Rosamond looked so white and harrassed Frank 
longed to say something to cheer her, but, alas! 
be could think of nothing. Look at the matter 
as he would, he felt the gravest anxiety for her 
sister’s fate. 

They sat, band in hand, in the little rustic 
arbour, feeling as though this terrible uncer- 
tainty had drawn them very close together, and 
their engagement had been a thing of weeks 
instead of hours, 

Rosamond never forgot that morning spent 
with her lover in the sweet summer sunshine, 
but it was certainly a shock to Mra, Martin on 
her return from church to find her daughter with 
&@ young man’s arm round her waist, while her 
head rested trustingly on his shoulder. 

But Frank Dangerfield was equal to the 


occasion. 

“Rosamond has promised some day to be my 
wife!” he said, proudly, “and I want you to 
accept me as a son-in-law. I will take the beet 
care of her that heart and streugth can, if only 
you will trust her to me,” 


(7o be continued.) 








Ir is proposed to supply London with sea 
water for bathing by pumping the water from 
the Channel, near Brighton, and conveying it 
to & great reservoir on. Epsom Downs, from 
which it would flow downhill to London. 

Ir is announced that a German ecientist has 
patented a process by which a tissue is made 
that will take the place of the natural skia and 
be absorbed as the injury heala He takes 
the muscular portion of the intestines of animale, 
Both the inner and outer layers of membrane are 
removed, The middle portion is then permitied 
| to remain for a suitable time ih a solution of 

pepsin, when the fibres are found to be semi- 
| digested. The substance is then treated witn 
| gallic acid and tannin, Large surfaces *from 
which the ekin has been remaved by disease or 
accident way be healed in a short time by means 
of this tiswue. It is prepared and laid vpon the 
raw surface, whien has previously been sterilized, 
and ia very lightly bandagedia place. The union 
of the tissue and the surface takes piace ina 
little while, and the tissue forms a coating that 
anewers the purpose of the skin to a degree better 
than any known eubstance, and is likely, when 
etill further perfected, entirely to remove the 
necessity of ekin grafting, 














PAYING THE PENALTY. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


As Rachel had surmised, Paul turned down the 
path toward the road that led to the city. She 
had not waited-to don cloak or hat. Silently as 
a shadow she followed after him. Ib wae her 
right to know what was going on. A wile had s 
right to know that which concerned her go vitally, 
The night was chilly, and Paul had taken the 
precaution to don his top-coat, 

She wondered if he was going away, and 
whether he had taken all his clothes with him. 
In that case she should never see him again, she 
thought. % 

It occurred to her that she had seen a servant 
teke a bag only that afternoon. I> must hava 
belonged to Paul, That was before he had ecme 
to her with his request. ‘ 

Again Paul distanced her. 

Once again Rachel turned the bend in the 
road, Yes; the two figures which she had 
dreaded to see were there—Paul—her Paul-—and 
Daphne. 

As she watched them eagerly another person 
joined them. She knew that it must be the 
lawyer, Mark Graham, because of his portly form. 
He had driven up in a carriage ; the three entered 
it, and a moment later they were bowling rapidly 
down the road in the direction in which the 
vebicle had coma. 

“He is gone!” cried Rachel, raising her handa 
to Heaven. “Gone! I shall mever see him 

ain.” 

She fell upon her knees as she said the words, 
and the wildest cry that ever fell from human 
lips came from hers, 

" Whatis the matter, Rachel—Mrs, Verrel! f 
I find you here a second time, and you are weep- 
ing violently. Whatis the matter? Please tell 
me, won't you }” 

Looking up, half crazed, through her tears, she 
saw Philip Walton bending over her. 

In the delirium of her agony she ecarcely 
realized what she was sayiag. * 

“ Go away and leave me to die!” she moaned, 
wildly. “ I cannot endure it any longer ; the end 
bas come at last!’ 

“ Will you tell me what is the matter, Rachel ?” 
he asked again very gently. 

‘““My—my husband—has fied with—another 
woman !” she gasped, wringing her hands, 

* Surely it is not as bad as that,” he cried. 

“Tt could not be worse,” she moaned, 

“ Are you sure ?” he asked, 

* Yee,” ahe sobbed. “I followed them here, 
and I saw them go away together.” 

“ My poor girl,” he murmured, “ Oh, Rachel, 
in this your hour of need, is there anything I can 
do for you?” 

“Show me howI can die and end itall, It 
would be the greatest kindness you could do for 
me,” 

“No, no; you must not die,” he cried. 
“ There are others who love you so well, that 
they would end their lives too, if you should 
die.” 

“1 cannot live and face it. 
will know it by to-morrow.” 

Ati in a moment he forgot prudence ; he only 
remembered how well he loved the girl kneeliny. 
there in th wild abandon of her woe, 

“ Do not remain here a moment longer to face 
the world’s scorn,” he cried, hoarsely. Fly with 
me, Rachel], and everyone will know, though one 
man has deserted you, that there is still another 
whore heart beats with love for you. You are too 
weak and fragile to face the comments of the 
people. Come with me and eacape it all. No matter 
what {he world says, let me shield you from it : 
let me love you and care for you, and nurture 
your wounded spirit back to life, love and 
atrength, I pray you. Icannot see you in such 
sorrow as this. My-heart aches for you, my only 
thought is to comfort you. Come with me, and 
you will, never, never regret it, Rache), how can 
you go back to your friends and answer their 
questions, and listen to their words of sympathy ? 
It will surely kill you, Rachel.” 


The whole worid 
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«‘T know it will,” she sobbed. 

“Come with we,” he whispered, softly, raising 
her gently from her knees “and eacape it all. 
Come back to the house, and pack up a few 
things that are necessary for you to take. I will 
order the fastest team in the stable to be 
harnessed, and will wait for you wherever you 
may say. Let the world not see that you are an 
abandoned, despised wife, Oh, anything but 
that!” 

Wasit any wonder, dear reader, with her heart 
distorted with such anguish, that the poor, mis- 
guided girl should listen ! 

“You are right. I cannot face it,” she var 
“and live,” 

She sprang to her feet, her eyes glaring wildly, 
her hands outstretched. \. 

“No, Lecould not bear the comments of/the 
people. I willgo. Take me away from here— 
saywhere, anywhere! It will not matter‘much 
what becomes of me, now that my husband has 
tefp me.” ' 

He took her unresisting hand in his and led her 
in silence back to the house, The merry laughter 
in the house floated out to her. Like a thief in 
the night she stole through the corridors of what 
ahould have been her own happy bome 

No one saw her enter. She walked along as 
those walk in some terrible dream from which 
they would give their couls almost to awaken, 
She took one glance aboub the rooms that she was 
never again to see. She had made out the cheque 
for Paul for the full amount his uncle had willed 
her, He did not look at it when she gave it to 
him, but surely he must have seen it ere this, and 
he would know that she had given him all. She 
had signed away the last shilling to him, and now 
she was penniless in the great wide world. She 
took from her white hands and still whiter throat 
the jewels that had adorned them, and laid them 
in a heap in the little casket where her maid 
would find them. She would never don them 
again. Let him take those with the rest. She 
cemoved the silk dress and dainty kid slippers. In 
an adjoinipgapartment her maid's wardrobe stood 
open, Only a few days before she had placed 
(uerein a loog dark cloak and a thick travelling 
suid, 

She would need them more than the maid 
would, She arrayed herself hastily and stood be- 
fore the mirror. 

Was this wild-eyed, white-faced creature the 
fair, dainty Rachel whose beauty was the theme 
of every lip? 

She was going out into the darkness and bitter- 
ness of death; but there was no one to care; 
none of those who had feasted or made merry 
with ber would grieve over her woe, or give her 
oue thought on the morrow, when her pitiful 
story became known, She remembered but a 
short time ago she had been talking to a party of 
— young girls, and one of them askec at 

éngth,— 

“Did you know that Mrs. So-and-So’s husband 
kad left her ?” 

“Can it be possible ?” was the answer. “ Well, 
I am not very much eurprised. I thought it 
would have happened long ago. She was very 
Cisagreeable, quiet and unsympathetic, even 
morose in her manner, while he was babbling over 
with brightness and joyonsness, He needed a 
Rayer wife, They were not suited for each other, 
Why, do you know, the ceremony was acarcely 
over ere he discovered that alarming fact. They 
grew apart from each other more aud more each 
g re . No one will be at all surprised that he has 
loft her.” 

—_ had turned away, with bitter pain at 

r heart, 

How harsh the world was to a wife, if sorrow 
once overtook her, and how lenient to a husband, 
no matter what he had done. It seemed to be the 
“animous opinion of everyone presant that it was 
all the wife's fault. 

‘The same people who had discussed that other 
Wife's great sorrow would speak as lightly of her 
own. No, no; she could uot face all this and live 
tt would drive her mad! It did not matter 
much what became of her ; the world never seems 
‘2 care what becomes of a wronged, deserted 
—_ Her head seemed to whirl ; it quite seemed 
 Rochel that she was fast losing her reason. 





“- 
She heard strange sounde of laughter wherever 
she went. The room appeared peopled with a 
wondering crowd, who were all pointing their 
— at her, as they whispered one to the 
cther,— 

**She must be a horrible creature, for her 
husband has left her! Her husband has left her | 
Her hasband has left her |” 

Rachel fled from the room in the wildest of 
terror. 

The very pictares on the walls seemed to laugh 
at her mocking!y as she hurried past them ; even 
they seemed to knowit, She fled hurriedly past 
them, like one dazed, like a fugative hounded 
down to death ; their voices seemed to follow ber 
and taunt her. 

She opened the door that led out: into the 
grounds, The moon shed a soft, white, silvery 
light over the fragrant earth. Every leaf and 
blade of grass sparkled with jewels of dew ; but 
she did not see them. 

She did not even see the man pacing 80 
burriedly up and down under the trees, nor the 
prancing eteeds that were hitched to the post 
down the gravelled walk. 

“Aht you are here at last, Rachei !” he cried, 
xs drag afraid you had changed your 
m no vg 

She looked at him in dazed bewilderment. 

“ Where iq your bag ?”” he whispered. 

“ Bag?” she murmured—" what bag?” 

He drew back and looked at her with a startled 
face, 

He knew the truth in an instant. She had 
suffered so much that her reason was tottering. 

Philip Walton saw that she did not even 
recognize him nor grasp the meaning of his 
hurriedly-uttered worda. 

He took her hand and led her along as if she 
were a tired little child, He raised hor in his 
strong arms and placed her in the vehicle. 

Unhitching the horses, he sprang to the seat 
beside her, cracked the whip over the metitiesome 


animals, and in a moment of time home and” 


friends were left far behind, and Rachel, whose 
soul was ss white and pure as a anow-drop, was 
launched on the road to the darkest future that 
ever a hapless girl could know. 





CHAPTER XL, 


Waen Paul Verrell entered the carriage with 
Mr. Graham and Daphne he said to himself it 
was the happiest moment of his life. He was 
going to gain freedom-—and Rachel, whom he 
loved better than life. 

The carriage bowled rapidly along, Paul radiant 
with his own thoughts ; and aftera lapse of time 
that seemed to the impatient young man an age, 
it drew up before the lawyer's office, where they 
all alighted. 

They entered, and a few moments later Mark 
Graham drew up the all-important papers which 
he read carefully aloud, then passed to Paul, 

“It is all right, my friend,” he said, a glad 
sigh of relief escaping from his lips. “ Have it 
signed at once,” 

Daphne heard it read aloud too, aud she 
listened calmly, with compressed lips, and a 
strange glitter in her restless eyes. 

When the lawyer had finished they held a 
short consultation, after which Daphue was 
asked to sign s paper, thus agreeing not to put in 
a defence to Mr. Verrell’s petition for divorce. 

With an ill grace she seated herself at the deck 
and signed the necessary papers; then the 
£12,000 (for which she had sold her soul) was 
counted out to her, and Paul Verrell bowed 
himself coldly out of her presence and entered 
the lawyer's private room. 

When he found himeelf alone, and realized that 
he had the necessary papers now for his freedom, 
he could scarcely refrain from uttering a loud 
joyful refrain. 

“To almost seems too good news to be true,” 
he thought. 

A moment later, and Daphne, unnoticed, un- 
attended, made her way out of the office and 
went slowly down the steps. 

As she reached the street she held up the 





crisp notes exaltantly, saying excitedly under her 
breath,— 

“Ha! you thiok you have beaten me, Paul 
Verrell ; but he laughs best who lauchs lash. JF 
you but knew it, I have won this money from 
you by a cunuing scheme which I concocted some 
time ago. You little knew, Paul Verrell, that I 
was married long tefore I met you. But I 
managed to keep ita secret from you. I needed 
this money and you paid it to me for not putting 
in a cefence. Ha! ha! ba! how [ fooled both 
you and the would-be abarp lawyer into thinking 
I had the right, when in fact 1 was not your wife 
at all.” 

Daphne gave directions to the impatient 
cabman to drive her to one of the finest hotels ix 
town. 

At they bowled along over the roughiy- 
paved etreets, she muttered to herseif,— 

**T will feast myself in exoiptuous style, with 
high wines and costly viands, this night. {f want 
to feel as grand as a queen on a throne, I 
must leave this part of the country in a short 
time, and commence life again in some piace 
where I am unknown. What will that girl 
Rachel asy when she fads out | 2m an imposter, 
and uot even her sister, but simply a pretty 
echeming nurse, as she is aure to learn eome day ? 
My—my busband ison my track now, I shall 
do well if I can escape him long enough to look 
round London and rig myself oub in some fine 
silke aud jewels which I intend to buy the very 
firet day I can get out. If I succeed in making a 
fine appearance and in getting myself up eo well 
that people wil! call me unusuaily handsome, as 
they have in the past, who knows but that I may 
find another love-sick young millionaire, who will 
lay his heart end fortune at my feet—if—if—my 
husband does not find me out? Ah! it's the 
truest saying in the world, ‘ All's well that ends 
well.” 

And while Daphne, the heartless beauty, waz 
spending her time iv riotous, wild revelry that 
night, Paul Verreill passed the long, tedious 
hours, until grey morning broke, in quite 
different way. 

He had accepted the lawyer’: kind invitation to 
go home with him that night ; but Instead of 
seeking his couch for the rest he so greatly needed 
he paced up aud down his aolitary chamber until! 
the morning broke; then he waited very impa- 
tiently for Mr. Grabam’s well-known step ia the 
corridor, 

He cime at last, and they descended to the 
breakfast-room together, Pau! partaking of only 
a alight repast in his eagerness to commence the 
transactions of the day. 

If Rachel was but sitting opposite him in his 
own home, his love’, bis cherished wife, a6 he 
had pictured her a thousand times, he would have 
been the happiest man the world held, he told 
himeaelf. 

Ao hour later, the lawyer, accompaned by 
Paul Verrell, repaired to the court-house. 

It wasan exciting hour for Paul, the case was 
heard behind closed doors, and a little later given 
to the jury. 

Without leaving their sents the jury rendered 
a verdict in favour of Paul Verreif, and he stepped 
out of the court-room 4 free man, the happiest 

raon the sun shone on. 

Paul could hardly wait until he reached home, 
his happiness was so great, How the birds sang 
in the blue heavens! How golden was the eun- 
shine, as he rode along ! 

He laughed aloud as he said to himself this 
should be his wedding-day. He si>opped ata 
little church on his way. 

The old clergyman, whom he had met oa 
several occasions, was pruning his roses ia a 
adjacent garden. 

He came quickly forward, aa he recognized the 
visitor, who drew rein at the gate 

“ Good-morning to you, my dear sir,” said 
Pau), raising his hat. “Isn't it a beautiful 
day ¢” 

“Ttis indeed,” responded the clergyman. 
“ Feaven and earth seem smiling at each other.” 

“ Will you be at leasure this afternoon, sir?” 

*'T believe I have no duties to require my atten- 
tion,” responded the clergyman, 
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“Will you consider your services engaged by 
me for an houror s+” be asked. 

'* Certainly. 
entirely at your dieposal, Mr, Verrell,” 

“You will be highly amused when you bear 
woat I wish,” said Paul, blushing to the very 
roota of his curling brown hair. 

As the clergyman did not answer, waiting for 
him to go on, he added, hesitatingly,— 

* T have consented to a very absurd thing to 
please my wife) Now do not smile when you hear 
it, You see, thia ia the wedding anniversary of 
several of my wife’s relatives—her mother’s and 
her aunt’s, and I dv not know whose else, she 
has taken the notion to have cur own marriage 
ceremony performed over again upon this day, so 
she can have the same date that the rest of 1em 
have for celebrating.” 

* It is indeed an odd notion,” agreed the clergy- 
man. “Inever knew but one case where the 
ceremony was performed over at the request of 
the lady, and that waa where a certain little 
mattercame up which she greatly feared would 
invalidate her marriage. The husband at once 
agreed with her that they had better be on the 
safe side, It turned out, that this was the wisest 
move that could have been done, as they both 
found out afterward.’ 

Paul laughed, as though the story amused 
him, but the clergyman eaw that he turned 
strangely white, 

Perhaps I ought not to have mentioned the 
matter to him,” thought the reverend gentle- 
man, “Itseemed to me that itimpressed him 
very strangely.” 

But it was not to be wondered at. The very 
thought of anything of the kind must be very 
annoying to a gentleman as high-minded as Mr. 
Verrell, He had promised himself to make one 
or two calis on bis parishioners, but owiag to Mr. 
Verreli's réquest, he made up his mind that he 
would remain at home, 

The long aftervoon wore away. He had donned 
his beat suit, and was waiting in the best room 
for them; but Mr. Verreli and his wife did not 
put in ap appearance. 

He eaid to himself,— 

“My remark must certainly have changed 
their plans.” 

Dusk crept up, and the darkness of pight 
settled over the earth. Suddenly he heard a 
violent peal at the bell, as of one in great agita- 
tion, 

The old gentleman went to the door himself. 

‘To his great surprise, Paul Verrell staggered 
into the room, his face white as death. His hair 
was dishevelled, his eyes wild in their expression. 
At the first glance the reverend gentleman drew 
back aghast, thinking him under the influence of 
wine. 

* Bless ua |” he cried, in fearful amazement, 
" Paul— Mr. Verrell, whatis the matter? Some- 
thing has happened |” 

He stood before him, tall, slender, swaying in 
his passionate (iguity aud despair, his face white, 
his eyes dark with sorrow, 

* Reverend sir, what am TI to do?” he said, in 
a voice hollow, sepulchral, hke nothing human, 
‘My wife-—Rachel—bas left me—gone from my 
house, ont of my life, for ever!” 

“Gone?” he repeated, scarcely believing that 
he had heard aright, “ Had there been any oool- 
ness—-had you vexed ber?” 

* No—never! ” he answered, in a hoarae voice. 
"| loved her too well for that 1 I loved her so 
sell that 1 would sooner have plunged a dagger 
in my heart thao have quarrelled with her.” 

A calico seemed to come over the old clergyman 
for a momen! as be heard this ; then a troubled, 
terribie foreboding—a chill, stern presentiment of 
coming evil, that, man as he was, robbed him of 
his strength, and clutched at hie heart with an 
iron hand 

He beard a ecb at that instant from Paul, 
which he tried to choke back ; he saw him clinch 
his strong hand, whilehe cried out,-— 

“In Heaven's name, tell me what todo! I 


~-I canuet bear thie sorrow! Life for her was 
too dall here. She was like a child—yearned for 
her childhood’s home and friends 1” 


"| always thought so much of ber,” said the 
id clergyman, “J know there is something you 





may consider my time 








have not found out about it. Suhate. abe bas 
made a little flying vieit to her aunt's, and will 
return in a day orso, The poor young thing was 
simply thoughtless.” 

“Come home with me, sir,” said Paul, with a 
great effort, “This isthe most unfortunate day 
of may life!” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Tr seemed to Paul, ss they drew near his 
deserted home, that there was the stillness of 
death about the place, 

He looked in vain for Rachel’s face, thab had 
always greeted him whenever he came within 
sight of the house, The porch, too, was empty ; 
none of his guests could be seen. 

“ Where are they all” he wondered, 

What a strange morning and sad day this had 
been to him, 

Paul said only a few words to the pastor, and 
they were,— ‘ 

“ How I long to behold her! [Iam only afraid 
of one thing,’ he said, trembi with visible 
excitement, “and that is, when I see the one 
who has been counselling her, and who has 
stopped benesth our roof, that I will do him 
harm. I would not have told you this,” he 
said, hoarsely, “ but you would have heard it.” 

The reverend gentleman fell back, as if 
thunderstruck. Of all possible evils this had 
never dawned upon his mind. 

Paul's face lost it’s marble pallor. A flame as 
of fire seemed to have passed over it at that 
instant. 

“T must tell you the worst quickly,” he added, 
painfully. “My. wife—Rachel—has not gone 
alone }"’ 

The clergyman was literally speechless. The 
only thing he quite clearly understood was his 
friend Patil’s agony and distress, which were 
pitiful to behold, 

He asked no questions when he entered the 
beautiful home that Pau) had provided for her ; 
everything looked in the most perfect order, as 
usual ; nothing had been altered—no trace had 
been left of anything wrong. 

Brown came forward as he saw his master, who 
drew near him, and a terrible fear came over the 
unhappy husband, ; 

It was by the face of that faithful servant that 
he first became aware of his wife's desertion, 

All nature had seemed bright and smiling to 
him when he reached his home only s short hour 
before. 

That pretty country home, with its woodland 
and meadows, loomed up bright and smiling in 
the sunshine, 

With » quick, bounding step, Paul had sped up 
the gravelled walk, thinking how happy he 
would make Rachel during the remainder of bis 
lifes 

He was 80 anxious to claim her as his wife, now 
that he was free! She should have, if she 
desired, a fine home in the city, where there 
were more lifeand gaity. 

If she wanted him to build a beautiful home, 
and expressed a wish for her aunt Marion and 
uncle Andrew to live with them, he would grant 
her wish without delay. 

If she wanted to go on the Continent and live 
there, he would do it. 

He would do anything and everything she 
— or desired-—ay, devote his whole life to 

er, 

He spoke a few careless words to his old 
servant, Brown, who stood, looking at him with 
® strange expression on his face that he-did not 
quite understand, 

* My lady,” he said, "wished you to go to her 
apartments as soon as you returned,” 

“Is ehe sick, or bas anything happened her 1” 
he cried, 

A terrible fear of oppressing evil and dread 
began to creep over Paul. He dreaded to hear 
Brown’s answer; but he could nob tell why. 

“No; but I fear something is wrong,” he 
said, slowly. 

“T don’t understand you,” Paul answered, 
excitedly, ‘Has trouble or illness befallen her 





penta) 


in my absence I You must speak man, and tel! 


me quickly. 

“Tt isnot my place to give an opinion, sir,” 
said Brown, ‘‘ but I think that both illness ang 
trouble have weighed dowa her mind, I had no 
fear of anything wrong,” he went. on, “ until} 
was passing along through the corridor, putting 
out the lights, as is my custem. The guests had 
all gone to their rooms, and i had seen my lady 
come in through a side-door with ® terribly 
white, excited face, a half hour before, She did 
not go near the company, but simply rushed up 
to her room with a wild, sad light in her eyes, as 
ifshe did nob want to see anyone in the world, 
By-and-by she came down and walked with switt, 
unsteady steps right past me, not seeming to 
know me, her eyes growing more haunted and 
wild-Jixe, murmuring half aloud words I could 
not understand, She darted out of the house, 
aa the shrubbery, and down the dark 

e.” 

‘Great heavens !—my poor wife—something 
was the matter with her! Why did—did you 
not follow her?” 

**7 did follow her at a distance as well as | 
could, Mr, Verrell,” he replied, shortly, “ but it 
was of no use my tryiug to overtake her, she yaa 
80 swiftly.” 

‘There's a well.there. How do you know 
but that she fell into it!” he gasped. 

I did fear that at first, sir; but another 
fellow, Fred, who works about the place said he 
eaw her go down the road a few minutes later, 
and be watched her until she was lost in the 
distance,” 

“Gone—and alone?” he said hoarsely, ‘I 
cannot realize it.” 

“Oh, Mr, Verrell,” Brown had answered, 
solemnly, ‘can you bear « greater sorrow and 
not break down }” 

He looked at the man vaguely, 

“You are killing me by inches,” he said, 
‘What is int” 

“Mr, Walton has gone away too—he lef about 
the same time,” 

Paul Verrell had started back, his senses 
clouded, his brain in a whirl, as though the 
words had stabbed him. 

Like one iv s horrible dream he groped his 
way to Rachel’s room, kuocked, and as uno 
response came, he staggered into the darkened 
apartment, and fell into the firet chair. 

He trembled like one in a fit of ague as his eye 
fel upon the wild disorder about him. He went 
to her desk, thinking he might perhaps find some 
note or ever so slight a clue that she had left 
behind her for him: but there. was not even 30 
much as a scrap of paper, only her jewels and 
each and every Jit tle gift, trom the smallest trinket 
to the costliest gem. 

He turned away without uttering one word ; 
his white lips never moved ; no murmur escaped 
him. 

He could scarcely keep himeelf irom falling to 
the floor, a8 a brave man falls when he receives a 
death-wound. 

“TI shall go mad,” he said to himself, hoarsely. 
"TI must go away from here befure the people 
beneath this roof fiod this out. I know not 
whether it would be prudent for me’ to search 
fur her, and punish the deep-dyed villain who has 
brought all this weight of serrow to my door.” 

He tried to console himeelf with a prayer, bub 
his soul seemed filled with curses instead. 

At last his wild raving became a little eubdued, 
and his burping brain began to think, to reason 
oud what he had better do. 

He drew the blinds, and shut ont the bright 
sunshine, locked the door, of her room after him, 
and went back again over the same path he had 
come, q 

But now it seemed to Paul that every step Le 
was taking bud led him into the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, 

With a long, lingering look at the dear spob he 
had called home, be turned and left it. .He took 
with him a changed, haggard face that made med 
= children look pityingly at hina as they passes 

im. 


The clergyman saw that Paul was growing more 


wild each moment ; his face flushed hotly, his lips 
burned like fire ; his eyes became bloode He 
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wae almost afraid of him, and yet in this, the 
darkest hour of his trouble, he could not thiuk 
of leaving him. 

~ Again and sgain came the words from his 


lips,— 

Pi Heaven, what. have I done that I should 
euffer thue? My name, my love, my reason are 
blighte?—-ehe has crushed them! I gave her my 
life and she has destroyed it. There is nothing 
more for me to live for now—nothing to do but 
to die and end it all, Oh, my wife, my love, loat 
to me for ever.” : 

He was deathly white ; his lips trembled as the 
two men ere the threshold, If seemed to 
him that great bright flashes of lighting passed 
before bis eyes. 

There were the trees, but their foliage seemed + 
drooping. KM 

There were the windows from which she had 
watched every day for him ; but 10 fair,face was 
there now. vias ; 

The doors of the pretty ours were but 
there was no one in then With ey wee effort 
be went to bis room, and throwing himeeif in bis 
favourite arm-chair he buried his face in his 
hands and eat there for hours, 

All this time the patient clergyman tried to 
comfort him ; but his efforts were useless. 

“J shall have to leave this place as soon as I 
am better,” he said. “ Will you see the guests 
for me #” 

The vicar understood thie suggestion, and 
acted upon it. He sent for the visitors to meet 
him in the library, 

{t would be very awkward to send them away, 
he knew ; but circumstances alter cases, and he 
would use all the diplomacy in his power in 
discussing the matter. 

} He waited till Paul’e wild raving ceased, and 
saw his eyes droop. : j 

“He will sleep now,” he thought, “and sleep 
will save him.” 

The vicar went down into the room where 
the guests were all assembled, and sat down 
among them with @ grave face which frightened 
the ladies for an instant. c 

“T came to tell you that Mr, PawhVerrell, who 
bas enjoyed your compaoy so much, is quite ill in 
this house, and regrets very deeply that he cau- 
not be among you fora long time, Lam quite 
sure I would like to bring you some other mes- 
sage that would be pleasanter by far for you te 
hear, ladies and gentlemen, but under the cir- 
cumstances I am obliged to give you this sad mes- 
sage. It will be many weeks before he will be 
well, and as it would be most unpleasant for you 
to go about the place with hushed voices and 
muffled tread it will be the means of breakiv 
up what has been a véry pleasant party, an 
causing early departures to be regretted.” 

When he had fivished they all expressed their 
deep sorrow, and with messages of kindest 
rogards and sympaty they shook hands with him, 
and decided to return to their respective homes 
oa the morrow, 


te 


CHAPTER XLIL 


As soon as he could ibly leave them the 
old clergyman went back again to Paul's room. 
He crossed the threshold noiseleesly, Mr. Verrell 
Was not in the arm-chair where he had left him 
but a little while ago—he had thrown himeelf 
down on the sofa and buried his face in his 
hands, 

He bent over him, and listened to his irregular 
breathing and to the deep groans that seemed to 
rend his very soul. Then he turned away with a 
shrug of his shoulders, as he thought how strong, 
how good, how honest, was this young man before 
him, and yet he was overcome—bowed down by 
his grief like a little child. 

Darkness had grown on apace, There were no 
sounds in the house now ; all was quiet, and a 
beathlike stillness reigaéd. 

A strange, ominous silence, like a heavy cloud, 
seeined to hang over him. He could stand the 
depression no longer. 

Crossing to where Paul was, he bent down and 
‘ Uched him, trying to arouse him, 

Merciful heavens! What was there in that 


tcuch which sent o shock like an electric thrill 
through hia being ? he wondered. 

* He is cold—his sleep ia such a strange one,” 
i Frog as * Tt seems as if he were stricken 

i ” 

The clergyman fell on his knees and placed bis 
ear over his heart. 16 was beating, but eo faintly 
he could barely hear it. His hands were clammy 
and limp, while great drops of cold perspiration 
stood out on his temples. 

“This stupor that bas come over him is 
dangerous,” he cried-out, inalarm. ‘‘ Something 
must be done for him, and quickly at thas. I 
must not lose another instant to revive him.” 

He called in Brown, and with his assistance 
“they undressed and piaced him in bed, Then s 
} messepger was sent away in hot haste for the 
nearest doctor, The old servant repaired to the 
kitchen and heated « boiler of water, with which 
they bathed him. But even this was unable to 
arouse him from the stupor into which he had 
fallen. 

The physician promptly responded to the call. 
A moment after he entered the sick-chamber he 
made a careful examivation of his patient. 

A grave, perplexed look crossed his features os 
he inotioned the clergyman to his side. 

* It is well you sent for me when you did,” he 
said in a low voice that was unmistakably solemn. 
‘ Another half hour and it would have been too 
late for me to have been of any service to him.” 

“What do you find serious about his case, 
doctor?” the clergyman asked, hastily, 

‘*T can explain only ove symptom that is 
alarming to me just now, and to which I am 
obliged to turn my attention instantly, and that 
is, that the patient is suffering from poison. I 
will do my best to save him, ae I fear he is quite 
low !” 

Great Heaven | Can it be possible ?” said the 
reverend gentleman, aghast. “He must have 
taken it when I was down-stairs. He was 
labouring under such sorrow, he probably tried to 
end it!’ 

He stood by the doctor, trying all he could to 
assist him, while he bent every effort to counter- 
act the deadly drug that Pau! Verrell had reck- 
leesly taken a short time before. 

Tears dimmed the old man’s eyes as he bent 
over the white, rigid form,and gazed into Paul's 
glazed eyes, with the one thought uppermost 
in hie mind,—~ 

“ Will he live or die!” 

“The issue lies in the hands of Heaven,” the 
doctor had said gravely. “This is one of the 
most sericus cases I have ever teen called to 
attend. I willdo my best to save him. While 
there is life there is hope, remember. I cannot 
tell the turn it may take.” 

The old minister uttered a silent prayer as the 
physician with ekill and tenderness faithfully 
fought the grim destroyer for his life, 


(7 be continued), 
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(Continued from page 416.) 
CHAPTER VII. 


A BKxaL wintry day, with a cold, bitter wind 
blowing from the north-east, which gives to feces 
that red and blue appearance which is not the 
most becoming. And on this particular first of 
February noses seemed redder, and cheeks bluer 
than was usual, whilet the snow came down 
not in feathery clouds, like down from a goose's 
eee. but in a cruel cutting way, more like a rain 
of ice. 

“ How do you like it!” asked one omnibus 
driver of another, as holding the reins in one 
hand he beat the other against his breast to 
restore the dormant circulation, whilet ib was 
with difliculty he could keep his horses from 
falling on the slippery ground. 

“ Send the coals hup, I'm a thinking,” was the 
logical reply. “Double fares to-night, Jim, I'll 





bet ; and has for that blooming City, it’s only 








fit for flies who can old to glass ;” and * Bauk, 
Cheapride, Bank!” he cried, between each: sally, 
as, stamping bie feet on the footboard, he eolicived 
passengers until the limited time for st »ping had 
expired, 

Aud when Gertrude Hazlewood arose on that 
particular morning she thought, too, how cruel 
the snow lovked, with the dark, leaden sky 
lowering overhead ; the bitter wind finding its 
way even into that bright, warm room, causing 
the beauty to shiver, as she sat before the large 
coal fire, 

It was past ten o'clock, and her maid was 
laying out the bridal costume, in which her 
mistress was so shortly to be robed, 

Vieing with the snow without in its rich 
purity, was the robe of satin, with Honiton lace 
within, which was so soon to adorn the most 
beautiful woman in London ; and as the Freach 
maid laid ovt each article ready for use, she be- 
came rapturous in her praise of their beautics, 

“Oh! mademoiselie, ccst magnifique/” she 
exclaimed, “Oh! you wee! look one butiful 
princess ; aud de diamonds are splended ,” and 
she held up the diamond necklace which waa 
destined to adorn her mistreas’s lovely peck 

But, greatly tober disappointment, Gortrude 
seemed not to heed her ecstacies of delight ; she 
never turned as she enhanced the beauty of each 


em. 

To Annette it seemed impossible fora woman 
to be callous to the possession of what she con- 
sidered was all that wae required to make life 
happy, and she was at a ose to understand how 
her lady could sit so quiet and still; when, had 
she had ber own way, the effect of each would 
have been tried hours ego. 

And as the moments paseed into minutes, and 
minutes into hours, and still no movement on 
the part o: her mistress, Annette could bear it 
no longer. 

She sneezed, she eoughed, she stirred the fire, 
removed anything and everything that she 
thought must draw attention, until in her excite 
ment she knocked over a small table, and a crash 
had at last the desired effect, 

“What on earth have you done, Annette?” 
aaid Gertrude, as she turned with a start to where 
her maid was endeavouring to repair the mischief, 

“Oh, mon Dieu |” exclaimed the girl, a: a 
real expreesion of horror passed over her face, 
‘De table did tomble! it is broken-—it is 
broker! _What a misfortune!” 

“ What is broken?” asked Gertrude 

“Why, de glass, msademoiselle—your leetle 
glass vot you hold to see de back! Oh! mon 
Dieu—mon Dieu!” and she burst into tears. 

“ Whatever areyou crying for?” eaid Gertrude, 
*€ Tt does not matter ; 1 can have another.” 

“Tt ees not dat, machdre watemoiselle!” 
Annette sobbed, “ but it is ees de aigu that iz so 
bad!” 

Mrs, Haz'ewood, followed by the Misses Orbury 
in their brideemaids’ attire, entered the room as 
Annette ‘vas lamenting her misfortune 

“ What is the matter } ” the former exclaimed, 
“ Annettein tears, aud you, Gertrude, not com- 
menced dressing! The carriages will be here in 
lees than twenty minutes!'’ and Mra, Hazle 
wood approached the scene of the disaster, whilst 
the girls whispered to each other that it was a 
bad omen. 

But it was soon forgotten, as, with the assist- 
auce of her maid—who, in the excitement of 
dressing the bride, had recovered her composure 
—Gertrude soon appeared in her wedding dress, 
her lovely complexion rivalling in ite whiteness 
the ivory satin and lace in which she was 
arrayed. 

Gertrade never felt so sad as xt this moment 
—her pride, for the first time, being swallowed 
up in the great love she feit for D'Oreny. And 


ud 
now, when she was so soon to crose the gulf 
which would separate him from ber for ever, her 
proud spiris chafed at the chaine which should 
bind her to another; and in this, the severest 
trial she had ever known, she almoet hated the 
man who was so soon to call her wife, 

But she would not let others see the agony of 
mind ehe was endaring. A false smile played 
over her features, and the flush which overspread 
her cheeks only served to enhance her beauty, as 
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robed in her bridal attire, she descended the 
stairs to the carriage that was awaiting her, 

It was cold—-bitterly cold ; aud the crue! snow 
came down in icy streaks on the windows, as if 
furious it could not reach the beauty within, 

There were many assembled, notwithstanding, 
to see the bride enter the church; and as 
she alighted on the pavement a general murmur 
of admiration passed through the crowd. She 
was accompanied by her mother and Captain 
D Orsay, who was to give her away—the 
bridesmaids having preceded her in. another 
carriage 

Horace bad already arrived, and. the church 
was nearly full with friends and strangers, who 
had come to witness the ceremony, when Ger- 
trude and her retinue advanced to the altar, and 

he service commenced, 

The clergyman, who was assisted by his 
curate, wae an elderly man ; his face was close 
shaven, but his snowy hair was thin, and fell 
scantily over the band of his surplice, almost as 
white as the robe he wore. 

The last tone of the organ had died awny, 
and as Horace and his bride stood Ly the altar 
& pin might have been heard to drop in the 
holy edifice, as he asked, in a clear voice,— 
“If there were any just cause or impediment 
why this men and woman should not be joined 
together in holy matrimony ?” 

He waited fora moment, and then was about 
to proceed with the service when a tall man, 
whoee grey haire betokened the marks of time, 
rore from his seat and approached the altar, 
saying, — 

“7 forbid 
place!” 

Horace turned to whence the voice pro- 
ceeded, and as his eyes fell on the man who now 
advanced, “Ralph Barton?” he cried. But 
the latter took no notice, as In reply to the 
clergymau’s question, why the ceremony should 
not proceed, he replied thab the bridegroom wae 
a married man, 

"Tis false!” cried Horace, appealing to 
Gertrude, who, now pale and awe-stricken, 
seemed about to faint. “ Don’t believe him!” 
he said. “This man comes forward at this 
time thinking to avenge a petty wrong I did him 
years age ” 

“Tf you need corroboration of my words,” 
sai? Ralph, “it ia here.’ And, returning to 
the seat from which he had risen, he led forward 
a pale, trembling girl, who leant upon his arm 
for support, as, with the assistance of a crutch, 
she advanced up the aie'e. 

* Jorephine |” exclaimed Mra, Hazlewood, 

Gertrude had fully recovered her se!f-posseasion 
as her eyes took in the whole situation ; and, 
with a scoruful glance at Forace, ehe bade her 
mother lead her from the church, 

“Ove moment!” said Langford, as the 
proyd beauty descended the altar etepe, “ That 
girl is not my wife! But thie is no fitting place 
for explanation, Grant me an interview at 
Eaton-square, and I ewear I can clear myself 
from that man’s vile accusation ; avd if with no 
better result, at least you will not find me to be 
the villain he has depicted me !” 

Captain 1’ Orsay now stepped forward, aud 
as he bic Gertrude to allow him to see her to 
her cairiage, he informe?t Horace that Mre. 
Hazlewood would see him that afternoon, at 
fr. Barton, with 


that this marriage should take 


the same time requesting that 


Josephine, wouid present themselves at Lady 
Orbury’s at the same time, 
And etill the blinding snow came down, down, 


down, sud Gertrude blessed it for the shelter it 
gave her from the etaring crowd, as she re entered 
her carriage; her proud spirit suffered much 
under the feeling of degradation and wrong thia 
man had caused her. ‘low could she bear it } 
she asked herself. So tenacious of ridicule, she 
to be the byword of the clubs, the goseip of the 
servante’ hall! Oh! it was terrible, terrible - 
and the tears started to her eyes, not for any 
feeling of regret 
that church « bride; but ehe was wounded in her 
sorest point, her pride ; aud so D'Orsay felt as be 
looked on her, like a drooping lily on ite stem, 
Never had he loved her aa at that moment, and 


his great big heart bled, as is went out to her, in 
her deep sorrow. 

Annette was in fits to ascertain the cause of 
her mistress’s sudden return, 

“And not a bride?” she questioned Lady 
Orbury’e maid ; but that young person was as 
totally ignorant as herself; so she had. to be 
content, waiting for the course of events to en- 
lighten her on the subject. 

And so on that February afternoon Lady 
O-bury, her Caughters, and gueste, with Captain 
D’Orsay, were assembled in the drawing-room at 
Katon-equare, awaiting Horace’s arrival. 

Gertrude was cold and subdued, but no trace 
of emotion wae visible on her face; and it was 
ovly herself who knew how her heart thumped, 
thumped, under her silken bodice as Mr. Lang- 
ford’s name was announced. 

He coldly returned the colder recognition of 
his presence, and Lady Orbury bidding him be 
seated, Mrs. Hazlewood was the first to break the 
cruel silence, 

“Mr, Langford,” she said, “ notwithstanding 
that you must renounce all claim to my daugh- 
ter’s hand, still I am anxious to do you justice ; 
and if you can clear your name and conduct from 
the stigma which has been placed upon them 
both myself and daughter will only too gladly 
recognize your right to do so,” 

Horace bowed ; then rising, and proudly draw- 
ing Limself up to his full height, with his arms 
crossed before him, he stood as a prisoner at the 
bar to plead his defenoe. 

“Mrs. Hazlewood,” he eaid, “I am not guilty 
in point of law. I never asked your daughter's 
hand a¢a married man, Some years ago, I met 
Ethel Bliss, who calls herself Josephine—she, 
with her mother, living at Myrtle Villa.” 

“Myrtle Villa!” exclaimed Gertrude, inter- 
ruptivg him; “and was found dead there,” as 
she remembered Mrs. Charlton’s story. 

“ Yes,” he continued; “we became attached 
to each other, and doubtless at that time I 
should have made her my wife ; but the fact of 
| our intimacy coming to my father’s ears, he was 
furious, and declared, in the event of my carry- 
ing out my intention, he would disioherit me, I 
had no prospects in life, but through him, haviog 





that she did not return from | 


been reared with large expectations, [had no 
| profession, no trade on which I could fa'l back, 
| and indeed was too indolent to exert my abilities, 
| sons to be independert of his wealth. The result 
| was a stormy interview, in which I left my father’s 
| roof, enly to return when he called me back, and 
| accede to bis wishes.” 
| Ralph Barton was now announced, with Ethel 
| leaning on his arm, and Lady Orbury bid them 
| be seated, whilst Horace concluded his nar- 
rative. 
For a moment the face of the latter blanched 
jas his eyes met Ethel’e ; but his worst nature 
| now prevailed, as feeling he could refute that of 
which ehe had no proof, he continued,— 

“ Ethel Bliss,” without jooking at the pale gir) 
so near him, “was by ber mother’s command 
about to marry an old man, old enough to be 
her father ; and the idea was so repugnant to her 
that the day previous ta her intended marriage 
she threw herself into my arms and begged of me 
to take her away.” 

He waited a moment to see the effects of his 
words, and continued,— 
| “I was but twenty-three, she a beautiful girl 
| of eighteen; and being too weak to resist the 

temptation, for I loved her then, I brought her 
to London, and, unknown to my father, made 
her a home at Maida Vale.” 

“ As your wife, Horace Langford,” said Ralph, 
| now rising. 

‘' Never /” cried the former, livid with rage. 

“Indeed, ib is true,” said Ethel, bringing a 
crumpled paper from her bosom. ' Oh, madame, 
mademoiselle, look, read,” she said, excitedly, as 
she spread befoxe them the certificate of her 
marriage. “Iam indeed his wife,” 

Horace, too astonished to speak, now stood 
as a lion at bay, as Ralph Barton addressed 
hia. 





as you know, the old man from whow you stole 
his ped lamb; but the bird whose song would 
have been my life, and who nestled ite head in 





“Yes, Horace Langford,” he said; ‘‘I was 


your bosom, and uf whom you s0 soon wearied, 
and left to beat its wings against ite cage, had 
never tarnished thore wings. 

“The night she lefo with you she was your 
lawful wife, You thought the blow you gave 
me had proved fatal; but I was only stunned, 
and on recovering my senses I followed to the 
church, where, unseen, I became a witness of the 
ceremony. 

“ Shortly afterwards I made myself known to 
Joe Binks, the only one, as you thought, in your 
secret. ‘The dog that fetches will carry.” He 
was a villain, like his master, and the same means 
that you took to prevent his denouncing you as 
my murderer I uad to make him Keep up the 


‘ceception, and inform me of your movements, 


It was he who brought me the marriage cer- 
tificate which he told you he had stolen from 
the girl whose fair fame you would have 
blackened when she stood in your way.” 

“Oh! s him, mademoiselle, spare him, 
Ralph,” cried } Ethel, aa, throwing herself on her 
knees at Gertrude’s feet, she raised her hands in 
entreaty. ‘He was not to blame. How could 
he think of me, when you were so beautiful? [ 
was so simple,” she continued, “a poor little half 
French girl. Lloyed you, mademoiselle, and had 
you let me I would have told you all, and if I 
ever pained you forgive me—forgive——-” 

She would have said him, but she dared 
not. 

“ Josephine,” eaid Gertrude, assisting the girl 
to rise. “You must not kneel to me! I hava 
nothiog to. forgive.” 

And Horace still stood with folded arms 
watching the scene before him, expecting each 
moment to be ordered from the house. 

Even Ralph, the man to whom he had done 
the greatest wrong, pitied him, as there he stood 
among his accusers, found guilty by all, 

And Gertrude, the beauty to whose pride he 
had dealt so heavy a blow, even across her mind 
came the remembrance of times when she almost 
loved him ; and she felt that a feelipg of scorn 
for his perfidy, but not revenge, was all now that 
she had left. 

“Mr, Langford,” she said at last, “ there is 
bud oue reparation that you can make for the 
injury you have done this girl—for the insults 
you have showered on me, Give me your promise 
that the events of this day, with ite painful 
disclosures, shall not be repeated without these 
walls, Promiee at least to make the only 
reparation you can for the fearful degradation 
you have brought on me, by keeping the same 
secret from the outer world.” 

He advanced to where Gertrude sat by her 
mother's side, and with bowed head avowed his 
crime, while thavking her for her clemency. 

She arose as he approached. 

‘* One thing more promise, Mr. Langford,” she 
said, and taking the band of Ethel, she placed it 
within his own. “Take her,” she said, “ and 
be good to her, for she loves you fondly, truly 
still.” 

But he stood as one in & dream, unable to 
realise his position. He, whom he thought to 
have been ignominiousiy expelled from her 
presence, thus to be dealt with was incompre- 
hensible to his hollow nature. 

The revulsion of feeling was so greah that a 
sudden faintness came over him, and had it not 
been for Ralph’s strong arms, who, accompanied 
by Ethel, led him from the room, he would have 
fallen to the oor. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Tr was the end of August again, just ten years 
Jater than the date on which our tale opened. 
London was quickly becoming empty, that time 
having arrived when, it is said. a cannon bel! 
might be fired down Regent-streeb without fatal 
results. ” 

The city was stuffy, dusty, and stifling, and 
those who were obliged still to remain at their 
desks looked like flowers lacking water ; they were 
longing for a peep ab green fields and wavivg 
corp, or for one sigh from the sad sea waves, 





as they still sat on those high stools, and wrote, 
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wrote, with their hands sticking from heat to 
the paper. 

It was two long flights of stone stairs which 
led to the offices of Grant & Co., auctioneers and 
estate agents, Gracechurch Street, and it was 
unusually hot this morning, when an old gentle- 
win, after several times resting to wipe the 
perspiration from his face, ascended the same, 

In answer to the clerk who asked his business, 
he said he called respecting an advertisement in 
that morning’s paper of the sale of an estate 
vear Hertford, 

The young man, requesting him to be seated, 
vanished into the adjoining room, where he was 
in & few seconds asked to enter, 

Mr. Grant rose as the door was closed by the 
clerk behind bim; he had not been sitting on a 
high stool as the young men were in the first 
office, but. in a comfortable, round chair, with 
semi round back, into which he returned after 
asking the gentleman to be seated, and then 
entered at ouce on the object of his visit, 

“Tt is a magnificent place,” said Mr. Grant, 
alluding to the property in question ; ‘ with over 
eighty acres of arable land. It is eurronnded by 1 
sleasure grounds, kitchen garden in the rear,” 
&e,; and he was proceeding to enumerate all 
what did belong, and many advantages that did 
not belong to the same, when his visitor stopped 
him, saying,-— ; 

‘Tt is needless to trouble you to mention the 
surroundings of ‘the Dells,’” he said, “as I 
know it so well, that 1 am willing to become a 
purchaser, if you will simply name the price, 
although I never should have thought it would 
have been in the market,’’ 

“No!” replied Mr, Grant, as he took up a 
pen, tried it on his thumb-nail, then passed it 
under the same nail, to remove an imaginary 
speck of dirt, ‘‘and it never should have been. 
Mr, Langford, to whom it belonged, had an only 
son, who like only sous invariably do, incurred 
his father’s displeasure——a woman in the case of 
course—and the old gentleman swore he should 
never bring her to live in the « | place,” 

“Hem,” ejaculated the stranger, 

**So,” continued Mr. Grant, “he lefb by 

will’ that the money realised by the sale of the 
estate was to he divided amongst the different 
charities named.” ‘ 

“And a very charitable arrangement on his 
part, certainly,” said the visitor ; “ feathering 
every bed but the one on which his own flesh and 
blood should lie. However, it is to be sold, and 
I may as well purchase it as any one else, so to 
businees.” 

And for some time they sat arranging terms 
with regard to the sale of the ‘ Dells,” and as 
the old gentleman descended those two long 
flights of stairs,— 

_ “Yes,” he soliloquised, ‘‘the place shall be 
his, which by birthright it is, and all I ask in 
return is for thera to let old Ralph Barton pass 
the remainder. of his days where the sound of 
children’s voices (her children) shall be as sweet 
music to his ears, where their tiny faces shall be 
a8 sunshine te his withered heart.” 

And so it was. But a few months elapsed 
before Ethel and the husband she had ever 
loved and long forgiven, with their three little 
ones, were living at the ‘ Dells ;” whilst grand- 
paps Ralph, as the latter would insist on calling: 
him, had Jong forgotten t wrongs, aud felv 
bappy in the happiness of her whom he loved so 
fondly to the end. 

Myrtle Villa is again “to let,” Mrs. Hozle- 
wood selling off everything on the marriage of 
her daughter to Captain, D'Orsay, who having 
left the army, acceded to his wife's wish to pur- 
chase a lovely place on the banks of the Rhine, 
which home her mother was to share with 
them. . 

And Gertrude, if ever she referred to the 
past, would tell her husband that had she nob 
been made to suffer what she did, she would 
never have known the happiness she now enjoyed, 
She freely forgave the man who had eo crushed 
her proud spirit; whilst he, Horace, thanked 
Heaven that, ere it was too late, he had been 
brought to know how fondly he loved the 
wife whom he had so cruelly decei He was 
noW an altered mon, and if ever he would blame 





himself in the past a fond kiss from Ethel would 
bid him let that past be buried in the grave of 
forgebfulness, 
Joe Binks’s lot had not fallen {in pleasant 
during the ten years since last we saw him, 
orace would not exactly forsake the tool of his 
villainy ; but the large resources on which that 
gentleman had formerly depended, when he was 
“ard up,” were no longer available ; and as he 
stopped at nothing which would enable him to 
Pi mp ry brome’ ro out of the ten 
oe spent in , unt & lary, in which 
he was discovered, he killed a policeman ; he was 
afterwards tried and convicted, thus ending his 
miserable life on the scaffuld, 


(THE END. } 








A PERFECT LOVE. 


— 30 '— 


To love is to live in a world of the heart’e own 
creation, whose forms and colours are aa brilliant 
as they are deceptive and unreal. To those who 
love there is neither day nor night, summer vor 
winter, society nor solitude. They have but two 
eras in their delirious but visionary existence, 
and those are thus marked in the heart’s calendar 
~-Presence, Apsence. These are the substitutes 
for all the distinctions of nature and society. 
The world to. them contains but one individual, 
and that individual is to them the world, The 
air of his or her presence is the only air they can 
breathe ; in the light of his or ber presence is the 
only sua of theix, Creation, in which they bask 
and live. 

To love is to live in an existence of perpetual 
contradiction ; to feel that absence is insupport- 
able, and yet be doomed to experience the pre- 
sence of the object as equally so—to be full of 
ten thousand thoughts when he is absent, the 
confession of which we dream will render our 
next meeting delicious; yet, when the hour of 
meeting arrives, to feel ourselves, by a timidity 
alike oppressive and unaccountable, robbed of the 
power of expressing one—to be eloquent in his 
absence and dumb in his presence—to watch for 
the hour of his return as for the dawn of » new 
existence, yet when id arrives to feel all those 
powers suspended which we imagined it would 
restore to en —to be the statue that meets 


FACETIZA. 


ll 


Customer: “ Have you ‘Prometheus Bound’? 
Clerk (in bookstore): “I never heard of Prome- 
theua, air ; but all our books are bound.” 

Guisps: “I’ve lost my umbrella four times ir 
the past two weeks.” Ribbs: “H'm. An 
umbrella that you can find as often as that can’t 
be very much good,” 

Moruer (reprovingly to a little girl just ready 
to go for a walk): “ Doily, that hole was uot fw 
your glove this moroing.” Dolly (promptly) 
“ Where was it then, maxima?” 

Proprietor: ‘Where ia the bookkeeper?” 
Office Boy: “He isn’t in. His wife sent bim 
word that the baby was asleep, and he’s gone 
home to see what it looks like.” 

Ava: “Blanche says he proposed to her, but 
she told hira she must have time to consider,” 
Ida; “ What does she want to consider?” Ada = 
“Her chances of getting, someone else.” 

Pormicus: “Have you read Shakspeare’s 
‘Love's Labour’s Lost’ #” Cynicus: “No; but 
I’ve taken # girl to the theatre, and had her talk 
to the man next her all through the show.” 

Neruew (who takea hie uncle from the country 
“into a restaurant): “ Look, uncle, I press’ thie 
button and order aupper?” Uncle: “ Well, 
what then?” Nephew; “Then you press that 
| button and pay the bill.” 

“Whar course should a lawyer pursve when 
called on to defend a man whom he knows to be 
guilty?’ asked the examiner. The examined 
scratched his head a moment, and answered, 
“ Obarge him double, of course.” 

“*T am very much obliged to you madam,” sai? 
the tramp to the farmer's wife, after he had eaten 
a hearty meal. “ The dinner was most excellent, 
and I shall take great pleasure in recommending 
this place to my friends.” 

Wioow : “Do you know, Mr. Oaller, that you 
remind me very much of my late husbaud a 
Mr. Caller (looking at watch): “ Why, it is late, 
isn’t ic? Excuse me, I really had no idea of 
the time.” 

“ You're improving wonderfully as a dancer,” 
said a young wife, at a ball. “Don’? you 
remember how you used to tear my dresses?” 
“Y-.e-6; I wasn’) buying ‘em then,” replied 
her h h: nd, 





the sun, but without the music his pr 
should draw from it—to watch for the light of 
hia looke, as a traveller in the wilderness looks for 
the rising of the sun, and when it bursts on our 
awakened world, to sink fainting under its over- 
whelming and intolerable glory, and almost wish 


it were night again—to feel that our exletence is | 


80 absorbed in bis that we have lost ail conscious- 
ness but of his presence ; all syrnpatby but of 
his enjoyment; all sense of eufferiog but when 
he suffers—TO BE, only because HE 13, and to have 
no other use of being but to devote it to him; 
while our humiliation increases in proportion to 
our devotedness, and the lower we bow before 
our idol, the prostrations seem less worthy of 
being the expression of his devotion ; till you 
are HIS when you are not yourself. All other 
eacrifices are inferior; and in it, therefore, all 
other sacrifices must be included. 








A rrem of typewriter manufacturers have just 
put the finishing touches upon the handsomest 
machine ever sent out of their establishment, Ib 
ig to be presented, through the firm’s Russian 

resentative at Moscow, to the Czar of Russia. 
All the keys are made of ivory, and the Russian 
characters upon them are inlaid in blue enamel. 
The cost of the machine is nearly £100. 

Tue Russians in modern times, bave had only 
two younger Caars than Nicholas II. These 
were Peter II,, who succeeded in 1717, at the 
age of twelve ; andl Alexander I., who succeeded 
in 1801, ab the age of twenty-four. The three 
late Czars, Nicholas L, Alexander IL, and 
Alexander III, succeeded respectively at the 
ages of twenty-nine, thirty-seven, and thirty- 
a 


Mercuant (on discovering a man in his cellar) : 
Who are you?” “Thegasman. I have come 
to see by your meter how much gas you have 
used during the last month.” “ Guod gracious? 
1 wae hoping you were only a burglar.” 

Atuiete: “ Did —I—break—it, doctor?” 
Doctor : “I will be plain with you. The arm is 
broken, the collar-bone crushed, the skull is 
fractured-——” ‘* Athlete: ‘'No, no, no; The 
—did—{—-break—the 2 “What?” “Re- 
cord ¢”” 

Hez grandmother was so i}l that the report god 
about that she was dead. A sympathetic old 
gentleman met the child in the street, ‘‘ And 
when is your grandmother to be buried, my 
dear?” he asked her. “Not till she’s cead, 
sir,” 

A Spraitvarist asks : “ Did you ever go into 
a dark room where you could see nothing and 
feel there was something there?” Yes, 
frequently, and the something as @ rule uxfortu- 
nately chanced to be a mahogany table ora chair, 
against which we knocked our shins. 

Tat Servant Girl (relating anecdotes about a 
former lodger): “He was a funny man, he was, 
Used to have soups made without meat io ’em. 
And you should ‘a seen that man eat beans!” 
Towler : “ Perhaps he was a vegetarian,” “ Very 
likely. I know he waza foreigner of some sort.” 

Tue curious effect that may be produced by a 
very smail transposition of words and ideas is 
illustrated by this slightly ‘‘ mixed ” instruction, 
recently given by an officer at drill to a company 
of men; '*WhenI give the command, ‘Halt!’ 
you will bring the foot which is on the ground to 
the side of the one which is in theair, and re- 
main motionless |” : 
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Mrs. Youneuus: ‘* George, some people say 
they can see figures in the flames. Can you?” 


Younghub (wearily): “Yes ; 26s, a ton,” 


Moruun: “Why, my dear, what’s the matter ? 
Somethiug has bappened at Mrs. De Music's 
party, I know. Tell meall about it, my child.” 
Daughter : “ Boo hoot Mis. De Muaic asked me 
to play, aud—and when I told ber I was out of 
practice she ssid she was ‘ so sorry,’ and didn’t ask 
me again, boo-hoo-hoo!’ 


Ford Fatssr: “ Yooag man, do I understand 
you to say you would risk your. Jife for my 
laughter?” “Yea, sir.” “Then go into the 
liniag-room and lunch with her; the cook has 
yeeo away to-day, and she hes been trying her 
hand, I shall be back from a restaurant in an 
hour to hear you further, if you be able to have 

‘thing further to eay.” 


Lorn Danrcan, before departing for India, be- 
thought him of an old bistoric ruin which stood 
on his estate. Summoning his ateward, Dan 
Mulligan, he showed him with his etick where he 
wanted 4 protecting wal! built round the ruin. 
On relurning, the first thing he did wags to look 
for his castle, but io was gone, Finding his 
steward, he asked him where the castle was, 
Dan said: “ Sure, au’ that ould thing !—why I 
pulled it down to build the wall wi’,” 

“Mr O’Rarverty,” said the judge, “why did 
you strike Mr. Murphy?” “Because Murphy 
would not give mea civil snawer to a civil quea- 
tion, yer Honour.” ‘What was the civil ques- 
tion you asked him?" ‘T asked him, as polite 
as yes plase, ‘Murphy, ain’t yer own brother the 
biggest thafe on Mavhattan Islond, excepting 
yourself and your uncle, who is absent at the 
penitentiary at Sing Sing!” “ Aad what rude 
anewesr did he give to such a very civil questicu ?” 
‘ He said to me, ‘ Av course, prisint company ex- 
cepted ;’ so Isait, ‘Murphy, you're another,’ 
and struck him wid me fist.” 


A youna doctor commencing practice had 
ationget his firet patients an uncommonly un- 

an infant, brought to his office in the arms of 
4 mother whove face showed the same abhorrence 
of soap. Looking down upon the child for a 
moment, he solemaly remarked: ‘‘ It seems to 
be suffering from hydropathic-hydrophobis.” 
“Oh, doctor, is it as bad as that?” cried the 
mother. ‘‘ That’s a big sickness for such a mite, 
Whatever shall I do for the child?” “ Wash its 
face, madam—the discase will go off with the 
dirt.” “ Wash its face—wash its face, indeed !” 
exclaimed the matron, loxiog her temper. “ What 
next, I'd like to know!” “Wash your own, 
madsm—wash your own ! 


’ 


A TeaCHER ina Na 


ional school who had been 
much 


uuoyed by truavcy has recently been 
atringeat in enforcing the rule that her scholars, 
on their returo to school after an absence, must 


bring her a note stating in full the cause of such 
abaeace, the note to be iu the writing of a parent 
or guardian, The following is a note brought by 
me of her pupils after two weeks’ absence ; 
“ Louisa was absent monday, please excuse her. 
Louisa was absent tooaday, she had a sore 
throte. Louisa was absent wensday, she had a 
sore throte. Louisa was absent thursday, she 
had asore throte. Louisa was absent friday, 
he had a eore throte. Read this over again 
for the next week,” 


Wry Sas Sunge.—He had returned home with 
his wife from 4 brief vacation ab the seaside, and 
he stood in front of the house giving a friend a 
graphicaccount of his pleasures. ** Wentin bathing 
every day,’ he exclaimed, enthusiastically, “ Ab |” 
responded the friend. “Wife go in too¥” “Oh, 
avery day.” “Can she swim!” queried the 
iend, with some inverest, “ N-o-o0, she can't,” 
eas therenly. ‘'She cried to learn, but some- 
she didn't get the hang of it. She said she 

culdu't get the right kick, and I let her think 
that was the reason, but the fact was "—and Lere 
be ked up at the house, and eunk his 
voice to 8 hoaree whivper-—"she couldn’s keer 
her mouth shut long enough to take four strokes 
before she'd have some silly remark to make, when 
kerwash--she’d swallow a whole wave, and co 
plump to the bottom.” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tr is rumoured that a matrimozial project is on 
foot to unite Princess Feodore to her cousin 
Prince Alfred of Coburg. 

Tax Prince of Wales is to make Marlborough 
House his headquarters until his departure for 
the Riviera at the end of the month, 

Tux visit of the Queen to the Court of Berlin, 
which had been almost definitely fixed for next 
spring, and for which the German Emperor had 
already been making very extensive preparations, 
has now been postponed sine die. 

THe Princess cf Wales has with ber usual 
sympathetic kindness promised to be patronese 
of a bazaar which is to be held during the coming 
season in aid of the fund for building a Free 
Home for the Dying at Clapham. 

Nak the bed of Prince Biemarck, in his room 
at Friedricherub, is a pair of scales, on which 
the ex-Chancellor weighs himself every morning. 
He keeps an account of the changes in bis avoir- 
dupois in a note-book attached to the machine, 
Recently he bas weighed about fifteen stone. 

Tae Queen has eagerly anticipated the visit of 
the Empress Frederick, as the keenest sympathy, 
as well ag the closest affection, has always existed 
between Her Mujesty and her Imperial eldest 
daughter, of whom wo like to think as Princess 
Royal of Eugland. 

In Russia flowers constitute an important part 
of a State dioner, baing changed with every 
course ; in fact, the elegance of the entertain- 
ment depends upon the variety and profusion of 
the floral display. In many instances in the 
land of the Czar the diviog-room is a bower of 
white bloseoms and tropical plants, some of them 
having been broiight hundreds of miles for the 
occasion, 

Ir is stated at the Court of Athens that the 
Duke and Duchess of Sparta will represent the 
King and Queen of the Hellenes at the wedding 
ot Princess Maud and Prince Carl next summer. 
The Duke and Duchess are very partial to the 
English and our habits, The Queen recently 
conferred the Graud Cross of the Bath on the 
Duke, 

Tue Grand Duke Alexander Michaelowitch of 
Russia, brother-in-law of the Czar, the huxband 
of the Grand Duchess Xenia, has just passed 
through the press a work under the title of 
“ Tnjuries to Vessels and How to Repair them at 
Sea,” assisted by the naval engineer, M.D. A, 
Goloff. His Imperial Highness wae the chief 
naval aide-de-camp to the late Emperor 
Alexander IIL, whose nephew he was, and he 
has translated from English a well-known work on 
marine boilers, 

Tue Queen, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
and the Duke and Dechess of York have 
received most pressing invitations from the 
Emperor Nicholas II, to be present at his 
Majeety’s Coronation. The Imperial Decree 
has been iesued, according to which the Corona- 
tion of the Emperor and Empress of Russia is 
to take place at Moscow in May. It is said chat 
the Queen will be represented by the Prince of 
Wales. The great day is to be May 18th—the 
twenty-eighth birthday of the Czar. 
said that permission will be given to the Colonel 
and a number of officera of the “ Czar’s Own” 
Royal Scots Greys to proceed to Moscow to 
attend the Coronation ceremony at the public 
expense, 

Tae Queen is, according to present arrange- 
ments, to visit Sheifield on Friday, May 22ad, 
Her Majesty is to leave Windsor by special 
train about ten in the morving, avd will travel 
direct, to Sheffield, where several Royal carriages 
will be waiting at the central station. Tae 
Queen is to open the new Town Hall, and will 
receive an address from the Corporation, after 
which there is to be # drive through the princi- 
pal streets. Her Majesty is to dine at The 
Farm, the residence of the Duke of Norfolk, 
and in the evening will go on to Svotiand, 
travelling over the Midlaud Railway to Carlisle, 
and theace by the Caledonian, arriving at 
Balmoral on Saturday morning in time for 
luncheon, 


It is also’ 





STATISTICS. 


Tue theatres of London regularly employ 
over 12,000 people, 

Tue private states of the Czar cover 
1,00,000 square miles, 

In the United States twenty ounces of tea are 
used to each inhabitant. 

Iv a well could bedug toa depth of forty.six 
miles the air at the bottom would be as denes 
as quicksilver, 

Tur number of foreigners resident in London 
is about 95,000, Of theae 27,000 are Germans, 
upwards of 26,000 are Russians, 1,000 are 
Frenchmen, and 7,000 are Americans, 





GEMS. 


Szy-Love is nob so greats sin as self-forget. 
ting. ‘ 

Hz who bath most of heart knows most of 
sorrow. 

Peruars the highess moral height which « 
man can reach, and at the same time the most 
diffcult of attainment, is the willingness to be 
nothing. 

Tux great thing in observation is not to be iu- 
fluenced by our preconceived notions, or what we 
want to be true, or by our feare, hopes or any 
personal element, and to see the thing just 
as it really is. 

One cannot too soon forget his errors and miz- 
demeanours, To dwell long upon them is to add 
to the offence. Not to grieve long for any action, 
but to go immediately and do freshly and other- 
wise, substracts so much from the wrong. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


one 


Coooanct Cams.-—Two cups of sugar, one cup 
of butter, three cups of flour, four eggs, half o 
cup of milk, one cup of gocoanut, one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and belf a teaspoontul of 
soda. Bake in gem irons, 

Los Bean Sarap —Boil a pind of Lima beans 
in salted water, and when cool drain and put in 
the salad bowl, with two simall, cold, boiled 
potatoes cut in dice, and a plain salad dressing 
and half a teaspoonful of minced herbs. 

Potaro Porrs.—Pat two cups of cold mashed 
potatoes into a frying pan with the yolks of two 
eggs, three tablespoonfuls of cream, salt, pepper, 
and one tablespoonfal of butter, Stir until well 
mixed. Take from fire, and add the whites 
beaten to a stiff froth. Pat in gem-pans, and 
bake in quick oven until brown. ese puffs are 
very tasty with picked fish or any warmed-over 
meat. 

TrEacie Syaps.—One cup of treacle, one cup of 
sugar, one-half cup of shortening ; beat it to. 4 
foam. Add two tablespoonfuls of vinegar and 
beat thoroughly. Use no ginger or spice uf any 
kind, Sait to taste, Dissolve two tea»poonfuls 
ot soda in one-half cup of cold water, and add 
this to the mixture. Stir in flour until it is very 
stiff. Cut in squares after it is rolled very this, 
and bake quickly. ' 

Scatiops In Batrer.—Drain one pint scallops 
and season with salt and pepper. Mukea batter 
by beating the yolks of two eggs ; add one-half 
cup milk, and one tablespoonful olive oil, one 
saltspoonful salt, and one cup flour; then add 
whites of two eggs beaten stiff, Drop the scal- 
lops into the better and fry in hot fat. 


This batter is the sane ag that used for apple 
fritters and other fruit fritters, only for fruits 
teaspoonful of eugar fa added. If the scallops 
are very small the batter io which they are pul 
may be dropped by the spoonful into the 
frying-pan. . 
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| SUNLIGHT PAPER TOYS 





—————————— 








. Series No. 1, DOLLS.— 

This series comprises 3 dolls, six 

} inches high; 3 dresses and 3 

hats to match, The dolls’ names 

are Daisy Bell, Annie Laurie, 
and Kate O’Connor. 











Series No. 2, 
FURNITURE. — 


This series comprises 2 casy 
chairs, 4 small chairs, table, 
couch, sideboard and piano. 


| GIVEN to users of 
ae Sunlight and Lifebuoy Soaps. 


DOLLS’ } Series No. 3, 





PUNCH 
and JUDY SHOW.— 
This series comprises the Show, 
the Scenery, Punch, Judy, Baby, 
Toby, Policeman, Clown, Beil- 
man, Hangman, and Scaffold. 


‘ 








Series No. 4, VILLAGE ! 
FAIR. — ' 


\ 
This series comprises Circus, , 
R a} 3, Wild Beast Show, ? 
Xound-abouts, Wild Beast Show, 
Marionettes, Big Wheel, Shoote 
ing Gallery, &c. ‘ 








The whole ef the series are lithographed in beautiful colours and embossed on stout paper, aud only require ‘‘making op.” 


FULL INSTRUCTIONS given with each series. 





HOW 


OBTAIN 


sent in, and the series of 


THEM. 








| Commencing February xst, 1896, any resident of the United Kingdom 
wishing to possess one or more of these series can obtain same by 
TO sending, postage paid, Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers os follows 

} to LEVER BROS., Limited, PORT SUNLIGHT, near Birkenhead. 
Along with the Wrappers must be enclosed a sheet of paper containing 
the full name and address of the applicant, the number.of the Wrappers 
i i Toys required. 


on which the postage is insufficiently prepaid. 


All parcels will be refused 





For any One of the Series, 12 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. * j 
For any Two of ihe Series, 24 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For any Three of the Series, 36 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 
For the Whole Series. . . 49 Sunlight or Lifebuoy Soap Wrappers. 











pum ,— » y% 
Tr’s all very well to talk of economy, but the 
MISCELLANEOUS. difficulty is to get anything to economise. The 


Tusre is said to bea ecarcity of Cuban cedar 
for cigar-boxes since the outbreak of the revolu- 
tion in that country. 

A curious old Jaw still prevails with regard to 
the picturea in the Louvre, Paris, No painting 
is permitted to adorn its walls until the artist 
ehall have been dead ten years. 

TrE Mexicans eat salt with their oranges, both 
because they prefer the fruit so seasoned, and 
because it is considered to be more wholesome 
with salt, 

A German Antarctic expedition has been 
decided upon, and 950.000 marks allotted to it. 
It will consist of two veseels, and will last 
three years, ‘ 

A metal-worker’s magazine says that platinum 
Wires have been drawn go fine that two of them 
twisted together could be inserted in the hollow 
of a human hair, 

Some harps have been discovered in Egyptian 
tombs. It is said that the strings in several 
ibevances were intact, and gave forth distinct 
Sounds after a silence of three thousand years. 

_ ONE of the novelties of electric lighting is the 
rign lamp, in which at the flat and darkened end 
of an incandescent bulb the letter is formed by 
a cut in transparent shape in the darkened 

asa 

Soap abroad is now made in the form of sheets, 
and sold to travellers who object to the use of 
hotel soaps or those deed in public places, It is 
sold in one-hundred-sheet booka, each sheet being 
out the size of an ordinary bank cheque, 

_ A stone blotting-pad is being introduced. I 
18 made of a bibulous stone that is ssid to absorb 
ink more readily then any blotting-paper in use. 
It is forwed by compressing the sediment de- 
posited by certain hot eprings, which, having been 
accuroulating for ages, “is available in inex- 


hauatible Quantities.” Itis highly poorus, and 
Will, it ia said, take up a surprising quantity of 
ink, requiring only oecasionally scraping with a 
knife to keep it clean and rendy for use, 






little baby who pute hia toes in his mouth is 
almost the only person who ia these times 
manages to make both ends meet, 

How Frangkuin was Curep.—Somebody has 
brought out the following interesting reiinis- 
cence: When Benjamin Franklin was a lad he 
began to study philosophy, aud soon became 
foud of applying technical names to common ob- 
jects, One evening, whgn he had mentioned to 
his father that he had swallowed some accephba- 
lous molluscs, the old man was much alarmed, 


| and euddenly sefzing him, called loudly for he!p. 








Mrs, Franklin come with warm water, and the 
hired man rushed in with the garden pump, They 
forced half a gallon down Benjamin's throat, 
then held him by the heels over the edge of the 
porch, and shook bim, while the old man said : 
“If we don’t get them things out of Benny he 
will be pizened sure!” When they were out, 
and Benjamin explained that the articles referred 
to were oysters, his father fondled him for an 
hour with a trunk strap for scaring the family. 
Ever afterwards Franklin's language was marvel- 
loualy simple and explicit, 

As we know, fire must have been first made 
by means of friction, aud amongst the Mexican 
codices there is a picture of a man making a fire 
by rotating a stick between his hands. The 
sketch is perfect, because it shows how the slab 
of wood has its holes worked first into it, for un- 
lees you knew the exact way of getting up that 
alab it would be troublesome to start a fire. You 
may make smoke readily, but if you are not up 
to the exact way, and tumble out your epark with 
the wood duet, the blaze escapes you. It ix, how- 


| nights, but now that he’s 


ever, in the gesture sign movement that some of | 


the interpreters of Indian pantomime see a 
return to the old way of makinga fire, When 
an Indian wants to make the fire sign he rubs 
together the palms of his hands, Now, that 
may or may not recall a man’s remembrance of 
the rotating fire stick, It might be only an act 
which we all repeat when we warm cur hands by 
afire. That is the way the French artists of 
the “ Fils Prodigue” explained warmth imparted 
by fire. 


| may be explained.” 


A NEW AID TO SEEING! 
Send 5/6 to 
THE NATIONAL. SILEX OPTICAL CS. 
(Chief Office), 138, STRAND, LONDON, 
For a Pair OF SPECTACLES OR FOLDERS 


The most perfect Aid to Sight yet invented 
Waite for Testimonials and Home Test 

















“Your late husband, madame,”—began her 
lawyer, ‘‘ Yer, I know he was always late o’ 
dead, don’t let us 
upbraid him,” said his charitable widow. 

Priscruta (an aunt, to Prudentia, niece) = 
** Good gracious me, my dear, how very awkward 
to be sure! I there isn’t that young man 
again we keep meeting at all the theatres, who 
does stare at me so,” 

A PREACHER being requested to perform the 
last sad office for a young woman at the point of 
death, pressed her to believe that flesh and blood 
could not enter the kingdom.of heavexr. ‘ lam 
safe,” said she, ‘I am nothing but skis and 
bone.” 

Teng is euch a thing as having tco many 
children if your meroory is poor, The other 
night Spriggius counted his brood, but could only 
make up fourteen. ‘‘How is this?” he asked 
his wife ; “1 thought there were fifteen of them 
at the last census.” ‘“‘So there were,” she 
answered ; “but one of them died since then.” 
"Indeed |” said Spriggins, meditatively ; ‘‘ why 
it eeems to me ] heard of that at the time.” 

An Empanrassina UNaminity.—-A comman- 
dane of cavalry, a good svidier, but rather 
rough tohis men, understood that there were 
many murnurivgs against him. The comman 
dant is a man of guick action, so when next a 
grand mapvouvre was ordered, he addreseed 
his soldiers as follows: “I hear that some of 
you have complaints against me ; now if any of 
you have anything serious to say, I would be 
glad to bave you ride out from the ravke that it 
At thie the whole corps 
moved forwards, The commandant looked a 
second, and then crying “ Halt!” went on with 
the exercises without a word, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 
WacoLapivs.—Such recommendations are never given. 


Ixqutaxn.—The Orion was wrecked cn 18th June, 
1850. 


Hovsewire.—-Very litle starch ‘should be put in 
napkins 

W. B.—There is only one way ; leave off the dangerous 
Practice. 


Mixep Picxtes.—The two terms have exactly the same 
meaning 

Symrateistr.—Mrs, Maybrick was condemned on 2lst 
7 4 
July, 1889 


Jor.—The “lead” of pencils ordinarily used is made 
of graphite. 

Wonaxrev Sisten.—The exercise of more self control 
will help him. 


X. Y. Z.—Obiliisa Peruvian word, signifying “‘ the 
jand<f snow.” 


Enquertrs.— Breakfast napkins are asmalier size than 
dinper napkins 

Awateur.—Photographs were frst produced in 
Eugiand in 1802, 

Paaat.—Next to the diamond, the hardest precious 
‘atone is the ruby. 

Mreny Exocaxnper.—The Duchess of Fife gets nothing 
fiom Governmeut. 


Parnrer.—Artists invariably use the finest copal var- 
wish for thoir pictures. 


DierRactED Ovn.--The best and cheapest way ia to 
swploy an inquiry agent. 


An OLp Reaper —Opinions are never given on legal 
documents of any sort whatever. 

Wrixuina.—Exercise should not be continued after 
the eflort has become at all painful. 


Worrizp Reapre.—Benzine rubbed on the edges of 
curpet is a aure preventive of moths, 

Iqvonamus.—The'}nes of latitude run north‘and south; 
those of longitude round tne world, 


Novice.—The machines are ao much alike that one 
xeacily acquires vorfect control of them. 


Maar.—Rub it out with the fugers. If you do not 
know how, ask some gardener to show you. 


One in Love.--You can only judge by bis attentions 
whether he reciprocates your attentions or not. 


T. W.--The leaves of the oleander acattered near the 
Aaunts of mice will Urive and keep them a way. 


JAOk 1n-THE-Box.—We presume ft is danced in accord 
ance with the fancy of those participating in it. 


Moraxie:.—We do not understand you. What is there 
that fa tustrious thas is not attended by labour? 


Stupant.The first book printed in the English 
danguage was a ‘History of Troy,” printed in Europe in 
1ivh 

Pastry Dick.—Canary eeed principally ; alittle hemp, 
— corn boiled or raw, ripe fruit, groundsel or lettuce 
Wiade, 


W. W.—Botier not interfere with them, theugly scars 

peer when removal bas been attempted being still less 

Faivoriry.—Going into dining-hall the gentleman bas 

the Is ly on his right arm ; going into the hall she is on 
t. 


& Twerry Years’ Reapur.—If you contracted the 
debt you alone are Mable, and they cannot compel your 
aon to pay. 


Aroy.---We are not aware that it has now more than 
its face vaiue, as the craze for the possession of the cotn- 
age has died down. 


Tixir2,—There is no public institution of the sort, 
but perhaps the clergyman of your perish roight know 
uf some suitable place 


_Basurctweas.—The leng!: of a call is governed 
tircumstances. Never stay so late as to make each 
» bore to the lady visited. 


Joss Srauntoy's Wire.—We have no objection, as 
domg as you acknowledge the source, and only make use 
«of it in the way mentioned. 

Marocvs.—It is considered good form to raise one’s hat 

o lady acquaintences whenever they sre met, quite as 
rauch 80 in public buildiogs as io the atreet. 


M. D. G.—-The quotation, “‘ As ships that pass fin the 
night, and speak each other in passing,” is trom the 
** student's Tale,” in Longfeilow’s * Tales of a Wayside 
Jan.” 


Cors.—To have corn-beef juley after it is cold, and 
mot as dry asa chip, put it into boiling water when pnt 
on to cook, and do not take it out of toe pot until it 
become cola, 


Canstx Scor.—Sir Colin Campbell's mame was 
M'Liver ; he was born in Glasgow ; he entered the army 
as an ensign, and took his mother’s name, Oampbell, 
when he did so. 


Asxious To Kyow.--The name of ‘' bridegroom” 
wa3 formerly given to the new-married man, because it 
~was customary for him to wait at table on his bride and 
friends on his wedding-day. 





K. B.—The painter who wae called “the Raphael of 
cats" was Gottfried Mind, a 8wies, better known under 
the name of Berner Friedli. He waa born in Berne in 
1768 ; died there November 7th, i814. 


Racueu.—-Very few young ladies, we presume, need to 
be told bow o> rendoe thuneéiees agreeable to their 
visitors of the other sex. If you euter aud keep in 
society a while experience will soon teach you, 


As Op Sonscriner. —Warta are low lived things, and 
the best way to get rid of them is to shave their heads 
off with a sharp razor, then touch them every day with 
acetic acid, and they will break up and disappear. 


Mopo Ginnuz.—We are sorry to aay we cannot trace 
the book you mention, and should advise your ordering 
it through your bookseller, who may be able to obtain 
it. Many thanks for your kind express! of optiui 


ApventunEe.—You can inqutre now at Government 
Emigrants’ Information Office, $1, Broadway, London, 
8.W., regarding South Africa, and get latest reports 
from that district; we strongly advise you not to 
e 


Borrsnriy.—Musical socomplishments contribute a 
great deal toward the entertainment of company, but, 
in lieu of them, girls p d of ordinary conversa- 
tional powers should be able to make themselves agree- 
able and render any social gathering attractive. 








A DEAR LITTLE MAID OF TWO. 


I'cu sing you a song to a nursery tune 
Of a dear little maid of two, 

Who has peachen cheeks and rosebud lips, 
And eyes of « soft sea blue; 

With chorms oj a gleeful innocence, 
That are ripe at the age of two. 


She is not an angel, no, no, no! 

Aud Heaven be praised for that ; —- 
She te fairly human from to toe, 

With limbs that are daintily fat, 
And where she trots, be it bigh or low, 

There is wealth of surprisiug chat. 


Somebody's heart is strong and brave, 
And somebody's love is true, 

By day, by night, they are amply tried 
By this little maid of ee 

But somebody's love would never tire, 
Had it ten times more to do. 


What reward does somebody get, 
Dear dreamer with eyes of blue? 

A kies, a smile, from the roguich pet, 
A tender caress or two. 

Why, each of these is a heaven of bliss, 
From a sweet little maid like you. 


Come, happy maid, with the sea-bright eyes, 
And prattie about my knee, 

Then lay that soft, round cheek to mins, 
And laugh in innocent glee! 

That childish talk and downy touch 
Give joy and strength to me, 


Then grow, my sweet, as well you may, 
And be like somebody, true, 
Por high-born dames of noblest heart 
Bave been as tiny as you— 
And in the maiden of twenty-one 
May we find the maid of two! as 


Nervovs.-—-Think less of yourself, and try to store 
your mind with information on all current topics. You 
will then be in less danger of embarrassment. Go much 
in socicty, aud try to keep steady nerves when you go 
where there are ladies. 


Forogt-me-nor —Ohestnut salad is made from the 
larye [taltan chestnuts. These are blanched and peeled 
and cooked until tender, in boiling water, slightly 
salted, They are then taken out and carefully dried, 
when they are eliced and tossed with a little mayonnaise 
and shirred on lettuce bearts. 


Ocp Reapxr.--There is no cure for corns or bunione, 
that is, no certain cure; the razor is best for the corns 
and easy boote for bunions; sometimes the linseed 
meal poultice gives relief and a dressing with vaseline 
covered with oiled silk under the stocxing worn during 
the day helps to relievo the heat and pain. 

Inrerestep.—It is an erroneous notion very prevalent 
that death-warrants are signed by Queen Victoria her- 
self. When the judge passes sentence of death upon a 


“prisoner, before leaving the room he writes on the 


calendar against the name of the doomed individual, 
‘Let execution be done;”" and the execution takes 
place on the day named, unless a respite is granted. 

G. D.—Phrenology has no conneetion with the teeth, 
neither have mental conditions anything directly to do 
with the decay of the teeth. All mental states affect 
the physical, and, indirectly, all of the organs, faculties 
and functions of the system. Teeth decay because they 
are not supplied with the proper elements for their 
support and keeping up. 

Faw.—Alwaye add a pinch of salt to the whites when 
you begin to beat, and put it with them in cake, 
“Flop” eggs, lifting thom up to get them light, 
remembering that what you are trying to do is to 
introduce airiote them. Beat the whites stiff and dry 
before‘adding the powdered sugar for a meringue, and 
one cause of its g will be guarded against. 





Ww. Lity.—One d oatmeal, half a 
ater Lity poun ae pound sust, 


everything together ; have berg skins ou; 


quarters full, tle the two ends tegether, prick with 
darning needle and boll half an hour. 


Dawpexios.—Pot a breakfast cup of flour into a boain, 
and add a ptoch of ealt; boil one cup of milk or milk 
and water with a small bit of butter or dripping ; pour 
it in‘among the flour, stirring all the time you have 
a soft dough; take the dough out on a floured board, 
knead ita Tittle, and roll into a round s@one the thick. 
ness you desire ; rub with flour, cut in scones, ani put 
on the griddle til! slightly cooked. 

Ivan.—Phylactery means any charm, spell, or amulet 
Worn a6 a preservative from danger or disease. Also, 
the ue, worn by devout persons on the forehead 
and left arm while at prayer. Among the primitive 
Christians it was a case in which were inclosed the 
relica of the dead. In Jewish antiquity tt was a slip of 
parchment, on which were written certain passages of 
the Pentateuch. 


IssureD.—Thers is nothing Menial in Peegeding « 
helping to prepare the mea's in the large hou of 
which you are a member. _There are times when even 
the wealthy are without sérvants, and if none of the 
daughters of a family so situated had the least know. 
ledge of cookery who would prepare the meals for the 
table? Indeed, nowadays, it isan important part of a 
girl's education, no matter how affluent her parente 
may be, to learn how to cook, 


Canark.—An excellent breakfast dish ie made as 
follows : Remove the crust from a balf pound !oaf of 
bread; soak the bread in a little more than half pint 
of milk; add two well beaten egge, and eeason with 
pepper, salt and nutmeg. To this mixture add tw 

mnds lean frerh pork chopped fine. Bake it two 

ours in a butted dish, basting it oocastonally with 
melted butter, or with hot milk with a little butter 
in it. 


Par.—Tattoo marks are bard to remove. Some 
gest the blistering of the skin, which will cause new 
akin to grow, and thus obliterate the marks. Otbers 
say that the marks have disappeared by the skin being 
first well rubbed with a selve of pure acetic acid and 
lard, then witha solution of potash, and finally with 
hydrochloric acid. But we cannot recommend either 
mode, having no personal kuowledge of the success 
achieved in any instance. The marks are said by many 
to be indelible, if produced by the insertion of sume 
carbonaceous matter. 


©. H.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer makes one 
genera! statement every year to the House of Commons, 
which is intended to present a comprehensive view of 
the financial condition of the country. Sometimes 
there are preliminary or supplemental or occasional 
speeches ; but the great general statement of the year 
has for a Jong time past been quatntly called “the 
Budget,” from th» French bougetts. The annual epeech 
known by that appellation embraces a review of the 
income and expenditure of the last year, as compared 
with those of preceding years. 


Sr. Joun.—There are many very able and intelligent 
men who do not think a college education ts necessary 
for the average young man. Certainly there have been 
many successful business mon, and men of broad «:/ wa- 
tion and deep research, who did not have the advantages 
of @ collexe apr yen, theese — nore it was 

enerally true t @ heredity of the vidual was 
Sarcatinced that it ove hia envi it. To 
the ave youth the benefit of a college course will be 
the experience he gots from the discipline, the traiuing 
ame Reweyedge gained by the careful pursuit of his 
studies, 


A. A.--We presume you refer to that part of France 
where there are large plains called the Landes, which 
are often floodei in parts with water. Where the water 
is not deep enough for boats high stilts are worn most 
of the time. They are used all day long, and are shape? 
to the size of the Jeg, the person using them carryivg 4 
long pole in hie hand to aestat him in walking. This 
polo is described as having a cross-plece on the upp 
end, like the head of a crutch, and by putting it at 4 
alant on the ground behind him the pereon on stilts 
can sit down on it and rest. Women as well as men 
may often be witnessed perched in this way upon 
= Dn, the former knitting while they watch 
th De 
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Tus Loxpom Reaper, Post-freo. Three-halfpen(? 
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Aw Back Nomsers, Parts and Vouomes are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers. 
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